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FOREWORD 



One of the serious impediments to the improvement of public 
educetion in the United Stetes has been the caricature of the 
school teacher which dominated the public mind. Viewed as a sort 
of "neuter" sex, the teacher, whether male or female, was con- 
sidered a person who could not be successful at anything else, a 
custodian of children, and a person who was and should be subject 
to the paternalism of school boards and administrators. 

If the facts could be documented, thousands of qualified young 
men and women were driven from teaching because they considered 
the treatment which they obtained to be degrading to themselves 
and debasing to a vital and essential profession. Many more were 
restrained from entering the field of education because they did 
not care to subordinate themselves to the autocracy of school 
governance, be it benevolent or tyrannical. 

Fortunately for education, a "new breed" began to enter education 
after World War II. Idealistic about the role of education in 
American society, well-educated for their roles as professional 
educators, and accustomed by their experiences both in society and 
in the military to play active rather than passive roles, they 
were not content to accept "handouts" graciously as they were 
denied opportunities to participate in decisions affecting their 
professional and economic welfare. 

Out of the turn toward a new social understanding, they also 
emerged to discover society's neglect of its educational institu- 
tions. Forced to accept low priority for scarce public funds 
during the war years, educational institutions were only with 
reluctance given the resources they needed to recoup their capital 
facilities and operating programs. Allocations were rarely, if 
ever, sufficient to meet the needs of a rapidly changing society, 
but educators bore the brunt of criticism - not entirely without 
cause - for the society's neglect of its schools. 

New avenues of retreat from education were open to teachers. 

Many accepted the opportunity, while others dug in their heels and 
began to raise f undemental issues and to demand a voice in governance. 

This was the beginning of the move toward negotiations. Its pur- 
pose was neither tc take over the governance of the schools nor to 
demand teacher welfare privileges at the expense of adequate 
provision for educational programs. It asserted that teachers 
could not serve the educational needs of our society with the 
professional integrity demanded of them, if they were treated 
like hired hands and their reasonable interests not taken into 
consideration or their professional competencies, experience, and 
understandings not fully used. 

The movement has had its effect upon education - both good and 
bad. No longer can school boards, communities, and administrators 
Ignore teachers and their professional organizations when basic 
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issues must be discussed. The patterns of paternalistic governance 
and administration of the schools have been challenged and new 
structures and techniques, truly more democratic and humane, will 
have to be found • 

Neither teachers nor school boards have always been wise and 
judicious, however, in the manner in which they have engaged in 
negotiations process. Sometimes injudicious utterances or actions 
have had a poor effect upon the educational environment, and the 
process of negotiations has frequently been viewed as a contest 
between antagonistic forces rather than an opportunity for groups 
dedicated to the accomplishment of the same or similar objectives 
to resolve differences in the search for meaningful principles 
which can be effective guides to decisions. Both school boards 
and teachers have frequently been confused about the process be- 
cause they lacked experience and skill in negotiations and allowed 
themselves to be guided by expediency rather than knowledge and 
principle. The role of administrators has been made ambiguous, 
as frequently as not, and normal organizational relationships 
have frequently been disrupted. 

These disruptions need not be. This study by Patrick W. Carlton 
is a careful analysis of an actual situation. The purpose of the 
study was to discover the consequences which followed a school 
board's and teacher organization's employing certain strategies in 
negotiations . It is herewith presented as a means through 
which those involved in negotiations can study, better understand 
the process, and employ it for the improvement of education and 
the better management of society's responsibility to our children. 

No one of intelligence and good will challenges the legal right 
and obligation of the school board to make the final decisions. 

It is, however, incumbent upon them, administrators, and teachers 
to engage in a process of understanding each others' points of 
view with Integrety, good will, and a dedication to make education 
constantly better able to serve the needs of children and our 
society. 



Keith Goldhammer, Dean 
School of Education 
Oregon State University 
Corvallis, Oregon 97331 
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INTRODUCTION 



The study of collective negotiation in public education is currently 
in its infancy as a result of several factors. First, substantive 
negotiations have been occurring with relative regularity only since 
1962, the point at which the National Education Association, jolted 
by the New York victory of the American Federation of Teachers, im- 
plemented a plan for the institution of negotiations procedures at 
the state and local level. This "new" process, euphemistically 
labeled Professional Negotiation, has, during the past five years 
been used and misused in various forms in a dozen states. At the 
same time, collective bargaining, as practiced by the American 
Federation of Teachers, has also made some gains, particularly in 
Illinois, New York, and New Jersey. 



Second, there are relatively few educators with a research interest 
in the area of collective negotiations. At this time, most of the 
substantive work in negotiations is being performed by persons 
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outside the Educational Community. Moskow^ is an Economist 
Lieberman^ is oriented toward Industrial Relations, Ulldman 
is in Industrial Relations. Because of the orientations of these 
individuals, the research heretofore published has been primarily 
historical-descriptive and survey in nature. Little substantive - 
field study research has been reported to date. 



Third, schools of education have, by and large, showed an amazing 
degree of hesitation to involve themselves in this type of research. 
This may be a function of the lack of "respectability" accorded 
educational negotiations. Given the strongly traditionalistic 
orientation of many schools of education, however, plus the some- 
what dogmatic commitment to the amorphous conceptualization 
known as "professionalism," this does not seem too surprising. 



In a field changing as rapidly as teacher collective negotiations, 
it is difficult to establish conceptual frameworks upon which 
adequate theory may be based. However, theory is sorely needed 
at this time, both by practitioners struggling with the intricacies 
of the process and by professors attempting to explain the phenomenon. 
The process. of theory building is not susceptible to "crisis" 
production techniques. Rather, it is the result of painstaking, 
extended effort of the part of numerous researchers . 
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^Michael M. Moskow, Teachers and Unions: The Applicability of 

Collective Bargaining to Public Education (Philadelphia: 

Industrial Research Unit, University of Pennsylvania, 1966). 

2Myron Lieberman and Michael H. Moskow, Collective Negotiations 
for Teachers (Chicago: Rand-McNally, 1966). 

^Wesley A. Ulldman, "Collective Action by Public School Teachers," 
Industrial and Labor Relations Review . XVIII (October, 1964) , 
pp. 3-19. 
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The development of negotiations theory is probably most readily 
susceptible to the inductive approach, involving the assembling of 
numerous specificities which can be utilized in determining a 
theoretical configuration. This long-honored approach was sup- 
ported by Trow in the following statement: "...if the social 

sciences teach us anything. . .it is that the development of theory 
of various kinds is not simply the product of acts of will, but 
is the slow outcome of many efforts to describe, explain and 
account for specific social phenomena." 

Obviously, researchers in the field of educational negotiations^ 
can benefit greatly from the literature of other fields. Certain 
material from Industrial and Labor Relations, Economics, Business 
Administration, Sociology, Political Science and Social Psychology 
is relevant to the field of educational negotiations. However, 
before analysis can be made data must be available. 



The study at hand represents an attempt to describe, longitudir/'lly, 
a process related to teacher collective negotiations, to explain 
the events taking place and to predict the relevance of various 
aspects of the process to teacher collective negotiations and to 
private sector collective bargaining. 



The study can probably be best described as being "particul -izing ," 
or "idiographic" in its approach to collective negotiations re- 
search. It involves, as Lipset states, "...Description and 
explanation of (a) single case, to provide information concerning 
its present state, and the dynamics through which it continues as 
it does."® 



As in all studies of this type, the investigator's perceptual 
screen has undoubtedly colored the results. However, an attempt 
was made to approach the process with as few preconceptions and 
biases as possible, and to describe the "reality" of the events 
transpiring as accurately as possible. Throughout the study, the 
investigator refined his conceptual framework in light of new 
insights and attempted to understand and explain the patterns of 
events which were described. The attempt inevitably suffered from 
the lack of investigator omniscience. For all errors of omission 
or commission the author takes full responsibility. 



^Martin Trow, "Book Reviews," Administrative Science Quarterly , 
Vol. 4, 1959-60, p. 125. 

^Educational Negotiations is here used as a synonym for teacher 
collective negotiations. 

^Seymour M. Lipset, et . al. . Union Democracy (Garden City: 
Doubleday & Co., 1962) p. 471. 
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OVERVIEW OF THE STUDY 



The process studied was observed between August, 1966 and January, 
1967. It is best described as a quasi-negotiatory relationship, 
in which a group of seven school board members attempted to reach 
agreement with six elected representatives of the local teaching 
staff. Neither group had extensive prior negotiatory, experience, 
which meant that considerable fumbling and misreading of "signals" 
tended to characterize the relationship. Essentially, the study 
describes the attempts of a public employee group to gain power 
in relationship to its employer and the employer's attempts to 
maintain final decisional authority, while permitting the employees 
some measure of Involvement in the decision-making process. 

In the community described, the school board reacted negatively 
to the passage of a statute requiring consultation with the teach- 
ing staff, but soon moved to implement the law in a manner designed 
to maintain its power position. The relationship came to include 
several major threads! (1) the covert struggle for decisional 
control; (2) the overt process of reaching a salary decision; 

(3) the attempts of the Superintendent to manipulate both groups 
of principals; (4) the local Teacher Association's attempts to 
control the elected Conference Committee and the committee's 
resistance thereto. 

The above processes proceeded concurrently. A great deal of 
verbiage designed to conceal the true course of events was em- 
ployed, which tended to lend a certain vagueness to the entire 
activity. However, by utilizing the four basic issues as points 
of reference, it is possible to meaningfully interpret the process 
described. 

Part I describes the environmental and financial features of the 
community and school system, discusses the teacher consultation 
statute, and provides brief vignettes of the principal partici- 
pants in the process. 

Part II, The Chronology, is divided into three sections, each 
of which describes a portion of the consultation process, begin- 
ning with the passage of the law and culminating in the adoption 
of the 1967-68 salary schedule. 

Part III is an analysis of the process as it relates to industrial 
relations and bargaining theory as applied in private Industry. A 
set of conclusions is included at the close of the treatment in 
an attempt to draw together salient findings of the study. 

METHODOLOGICAL NOTE 

The events described in this study transpired between November, 
1965 and January, 1967. Observations by the researcher were made 
between August, 1966 and January, 1967. Participant-observer 
techniques were employed, the researcher attending regular school 
board meetings, board-Conference Committee meetings, the board's 
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Friday noon briefing sessions, Budget Committee hearings, Lay 
Advisory Committee meetings. County Economic Welfare meetings 
(teacher), and several private meetings of the Conference Committee. 
Attendance at the latter meetings was limited due to the committee's 
felt need to limit knowledge of current tactical plans to partici- 
pating committee members. Fortunately, relatively complete minutes 
were furnished the researcher by the committee secretary after the 
close of consultations In January. 

During each session the researcher made complete tape recordings 
of the Interaction process, took copious notes on the proceedings, 
then followed with a more extended write-up Immediately following 
the meeting. 

After negotiations terminated In January, Individual two-hour 
Interviews were conducted with six of the seven board members, 
five of the six Conference Committee members, the Superintendent 
and the President of the local Teachers' Association. Notes were 
taken during the Interviews, followed by Immediate recording of 
details of the conversations on tape. The tapes. Interviews, 
notes, minutes, and newspaper clippings constituted the primary 
sources of Information employed during the write-up of the study. 
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PAST I. ENVIRONMENTAL PERSPECTIVES 
Chapter I. Cormunitu Charaoteriatioa 

River City Is a relatively small college town In Quinn County In 
the State of North Columbia. The population of River City, ac- 
cording to the 1965 State Board of Census figures, was over 70,000, 
up from Just over 50,000 In April of 1960, an Increase of 42%. 

River City was. In 1965, Quinn County's population center, and was 
third In size statewide. 

River City Is the home of the University of North Columbia, an 
Institution enrolling some 13,000 students In 1966-67. At that 
time, N. C. was the strongest Institution of higher learning In 
the state, holding a national reputation, and was the town's 
leading "Industry". Like many other college towns. River City 
suffered from a lack of Industrialization and the tax base was 
somewhat restricted by this situation. Latest available figures 
Indicated that 57% of all property In River City was devoted to 
residential use, 22% to commercial or business use of a non- 
Industrlal type, and only 1.6% to Industrial uses. Occupationally, 
the town could be classed as predominantly "white collar" and 
middle class In Its general characteristics. 

The Schools 

As In other college -owns. River City was under constant pressure 
to upgrade Its public schools, and the school district had made 
vigorous efforts to comply. As a result. River City schools had 
a reputation for progress and Innovation. The district partici- 
pated In a number of federal programs aimed at school Improvement. 
The school district offered an educational program for grades 1-12 
and pre-first grade programs at selected elementary schools. How- 
ever, under their current legal definitions, these efforts did not 
constitute a kindergarten program. 

School enrollment In River City expanded from 14,703 In 1960-61 to 
20,663 In 1966-67, an Increase of about 40%. Projections to 
1970-71 Indicated an expected total enrollment of 24,823, up 17%. 

By 1966-67, certificated staff members numbered 1038, and a pro- 
posal had been made by the superintendent to add 30 additional 
teachers for 1967-68. 

River City operated 43 schools. Including four high schools (one 
of which was opened In 1966), nine Junior high schools, and thirty 
elementary schools. Two new schools were under construction at the 
time of this writing, and plans for another were being finalized. 

An active site acquisition program was operational In the district. 

During the year 1966-67, all but seven of River City's teachers held 
the Bachelor's degree, and 38% of the teaching force held the 
Master's degree or better. Thirty-seven per cent of the staff had 
ten years of teaching experience, or more, while 24% had three 
years or less experience. The presence of N. C., a leading teacher- 
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training Institution, with the numerous student wives who consti- 
tuted a ready source of personnel, tended to relieve recruiting 
pressures In River City. The 17% resignation rate for 1965-66 was 
not excessive, given the presence of the large number of female 
removals due to the husband's completion of degree. 

Teachers' salaries advanced from $3,768.00 for a Bachelor's and 
no experience In 1957-58 to $5,000.00 In 1966-67 for the same 
qualifications, an Increase of 32.6%. (Table I) The ten year 
Increase In the BA maximum was 38.2%. For the MA minimum, the 
Increase was 35.5% and for the MA maximum, 46.6%. During this 
same ten year period the cost of living Index (CPI) advanced 11.7%. 
Adjusting the percentage of Increase for the BA minimum to reflect 
the cost of living change, one discovered that the BA minimum ad- 
vanced an average of 2% per annum during the ten year period 
1957-1967. 



Chapter II. Budgetary Considerationa 

As mentioned previously. River City had a smaller than average 
taxing base due to the absence of heavy industry and the ownership 
j of large amounts of tax-exempt land by the college. In 1965-66, 

River City ranked thirty-sixth of 73 "first class" unified school 
districts in ratio of true cash value to average daily membership 
(weighted) and twelfth of 73 districts in millage levied on true 
cash value. (Table II) 

True cash value and assessed valuation in. River City School District 
increased by 97% from 1960-61 to 1967-68, and the size of the 
operating budget increased by 150%. Mil rates rose 21% during the 
same period. (Table III) Per pupil costs rose from $470.00 in 
1962-63 to an estimated $620.00 in 1966-67. (Table IV) Proposals 
for 1967-68 called for an operating budget of $15,632,859.00 and a 
mil rate of 87.35. Estimated true cash value for 1967-68 was 
$609,972,504.00.^ 

In 1966-67 the state of North Columbia supplied $113.00 per 
weighted ADM in basic school support plus equalization funds in 
the amount of $300,000.00 and "growth" funds at the rate of $135.00 
per child/ADM (wt) . In addition, 50% of the costs for school 
transportation were borne by the state. State and federal funds 
accounted for about 23% of River City's school funds. 

In accordance with Article 11, Section 11 of the State Constitution, 
school districts were required to submit to a vote of the people 
all amounts to be levied for school purposes which exceeded a 
figure equal to the "base figure" of the preceding year plus 6% of 
that figure. The operating funds falling within the 6% limitation 
for 1967-68 amounted to $1,076,605.00 and those outside the limita- 
tion to $9,484,406.00.^ Thus, once the. school board had proposed 
the budget and the Legal Budget Committee^ had approved it, the 
budget had to be submitted to a vote of the people before the funds 
could be levied. This procedure, long and involved, was designed to 
give citizens a "true voice" in the financial management of the 
schools. 

^Based on actual figures for 1960-61 through 1966-67 and on estimates 
for 1967-68. 

^Assessment ratio in the district was 25% of TCV . 

^Proposed budget. 

^Composed of the School Board plus seven freeholders appointed by 
the board. 



TABLE I 

RIVER CITY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
March 7, 1966 

I. 

A S umma ry of Minimum and Maximum Salaries as Adopted by the Board 
of Directors for the School Years 1957 through 1966, the Proposed 



Plan for 


1966-67, and 


the Cost 


of Living 


Index for Each Year. 


School 

Year 


BA 

Minimum 


BA 

Maximum 


MA 

Minimum 


MA Cost 

Maximum 


of Living 
Index 


1957-58 


$ 3,768 


$ 5,532 


$ 3,984 


$ 6,036 


100.0 


1958-59 


3,768 


5,732 


3,984 


6,240 


100.0 


1959-60 


4,000 


6,400 


4,275 


7,425 


101.6 


1960-61 


4,000 


6,400 


4,275 


7,425 


103.5 


1961-62 


4,400 


6,800 


4,675 


7,825 


105.4 


1962-63 


4,500 


6,900 


4,775 


7,925 


106.7 


1963-64 


4,800 


7,200 


5,200 


8,350 


108.1 


1964-65 


4,800 


7,200 


5,200 


8,350 


109.2 


1965-66 


5,000 


7,550 


5,400 


8,750 


111.7 


1966-67 


5,000 


7,650 


5,400 


8,850 


? 


Per Cent 
Increase 


of 

32.62 


38.22 


35.52 


46.62 


11.7% 









TABLE II 

I TCV/ADM (wt)* and Mlllage Levies on TCV In River City as Compared 
to the 73 First Class Unified Districts in North Columbia. 1965-66 
data. 





TCV/ADM (wt) 


Rank 


Mlllage on TCV 


Rank 


Lowest 


11,088 


73 


7.29 


73 


Mean 


27,107 


Average 


15.3 


Average 


Highest 


82,993 


1 


22.2 


1 


River City 


23,548 


36 


19.2 


12 



X True Cash Value/Average Dally Membership (weighted) 
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TABLE III (a) 

FINANCIAL DATA ON RIVER CITY SCHOOL DISTRICT 



Operating Budget 
Amounts 


Assessed 

Valuation 


Mil 

Rates 


True Cash 
Value 


1960-61 


$ 6,394,740.00 


$ 77,041,551.00 


68.7 


$308,166,204.00 


1961-62 


7,436.724.00 


90,625,118.00 


65.9 


MM 


1962-63 


8,803,376.00 


98,508,086.00 


67.4 


MM 


1963-64 


10,154,320.00 


105,697,523.00 


68.8 




1964-65 


11,317,181.00 


118,417,183.00 


73.6 




1965-66 


12,950,639.00 


128,121,005.00 


74.6 


512,484,020.00 


1966-67 


13,454,852.00 


141,197,339.00 


79.29 


564,789,356.00 


1967-68(est) 


15,632,859.00 


152,493,126.00^ 


87.35 


609,972,504.00 


I’est. on 8% 


Increase 










TABLE III (b) 








LOCAL TAX LEVIES 






Outside 6% Limit 




Within 


6% Limit 


1960-61 


$3,299,645.00 




$ 705,862.00 


1961-62 


3,970,189.00 




748,215.00 


1962-63 


4,853,769.00 




796,221.00 


1963-64 


4,698,686.00 




845,178.00 


1964-65 


5,750,524.00 




895,889.00 


1965-66 


6,620,797.00 




958,174.00 


1966-67 


7,703,409.00 




1,015,665.00 


1967-68 


9,484,406.00 




1,076,605.00 
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TABLE IV 
PER PUPIL COST^ 



1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 1965-66^™* 1966-67*** 



Elementary 
(grades 1-6) 


$424.33 


$455.01 


$462.27 


$515.16 


$560.20 


Junior High 
(grades 7-9) 


501.67 


542.30 


530.31 


602.53 


655.20 


Senior High 
(grades 10-12) 


556.58 


621.89 


599.44 


683.44 


743.18 


All Grades 


470.00 


512.83 


508.67 


570.63 


620.51 


XX These costs compiled 
XXX Estimates 


on an ADM basis 
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Chapter III. The “Coneultation Lcod" 

In 1965 the state legislature enacted a statute to govern relations 
between school district boards and certificated personnel. This 
statute, popularly referred to as the "teacher consultation law," 
granted to certificated personnel the right to "confer, consult 
and discuss on salaries and other economic policies" with local 
boards . 

The legislative history of this statute was somewhat stormy. 

Having been Introduced by the State Education Association, the 
bill was strongly opposed by the State School Board Association, 
which, under the leadership of Its executive secretary, marshalled 
sufficient support among legislators to force substantive changes 
In the proposed bill. 

Originally, the bill granted permission for "representatives of 
any organization or organizations. .. 'through the use of established 
administrative' channels, to meet, confer and negotiate with their 
employing board of education. . . In an effort to reach agreement 
In the cooperative determination of salaries. . .and related person- 
nel policies affecting professional services. . .Whmnever It appears 
to the administrative officers of the State Board of Education 
that... a persistent disagreement between the board of education of 
any school district and the certificated professional employees of 
the board (exists), the administrative officer of the State Board 
of Education may act to resolve the disagreement... 

The administrative officer may determine a reasonable basis for 
settlement of the dispute and recommend the same to each of the 
parties... In the event that agreement Is not reached, the 
administrative officer shall report his findings to the State 
Board of Education. . . , to the parties Involved and to the general 
public." 

The bill further proposed exemption of teachers from the prohibi- 
tion against striking agencies of the state. 

Under heavy pressure from the School Board Association, the 
representatives of the State Education Association agreed to a 
revised version of the bill, which ultimately became law. In the 
revised form, the bill provided for representation "Individually 
or by a committee. . .elected. . .by a vote of a majority of the 
certificated staff personnel below the rank of superintendent..." 
Thus, organizational representation was ruled out and a "teacher 
council" composed of "popularly elected" representatives, was 
provided for. While such a procedure appeared, at first glance, 
conformable to American democratic Ideology, Its disadvantages 
were readily apparent. 

Initially, the elected "conference committees," as they came to be 
called, had no organizational ties, which meant that no organiza- 
tional funds were available to support their activities. This left 
the school board with the responsibility for funding the activities 
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of the committee, a situation judged by many to be unwise. Secondly, | 
the committee had no organizational machinery designed to supply It | 

with Information on salaries and to communicate teacher desires to 
the group. Finally, the Conference Committee was made accountable. 

In an Immediate sense, to no organization, a fact which raised a 
question as to just how powerful such committees could and should 
be. True, the Conference Committee members could be recalled, and 
they had to stand for election to office, but. In a day-to-day sense, 
they were lnmedlately accountable only to their collective con- 
sciences. 

The revised bill excluded the term "negotiation," Indicating that 
teachers "...shall have the right to confer, consult and discuss 
In good faith with the district school board on matters «f salaries 
...and related economic policies affecting professional services." 
Apparently the excision of the words "negotiate" and "In an effort 
to reach agreement..." stemmed from the fact that negotiated settle- 
ments were generally thought by boards of education to Involve a 
loss of legally delegated authority and to weaken their control In 
decisional matters. This appeared. In fact, to be the case. As 
to the meaning of "confer, consult and discuss In good faith," 
labor relations provided little clue. It appeared that this wording, 
borrowed from negotiation legislation being proposed In other states, 
was Inserted by teacher association personnel In the hope that the 
phrase would be accepted by boards as being synonymous with 
"negotiation." As seen later In this study, such was not the case 
In River City and. Indeed, In a number of communities throughout 
the state. 

The change in wording from ".. .salaries. ..and related personnel 
policies..." to ".. .salaries. ..and related economic policies..." 
was apparently an attempt on the part of board lobbyists to restrict 
the scope of consultation to salary matters, and to avoid consider- 
ation of other school policies. However, given the facts that 
essentially all school matters are economically related, and that 
Interpretations currently being given elsewhere as to what con- 
stituted bargalnable areas In this regard, tended to enlarge the 
scope of such bargaining, this restrictive attempt seemed doomed to 
failure. The fact remains that bargaining was. In 1966-67, 
generally being restricted to direct economic concerns, chiefly 
salaries and fringe benefits. 

An addition not found In the original bill dealt with election 
and certification of the conference committee. This clause stated 
that "the district school board shall establish election procedures 
and certify the committee which has been elected..." While the 
Intention here was to Insure that a "public" body would assume 
responsibility for the election process. It can be seen that this 
situation might conceivably lead to domination of conference com- 
mittees by boards of directors. While this had not occurred In 
River City at the time of this writing, the mere possibility that a 
statute might countenance control of a group's representatives by 
those with whom the representatives must deal, raises questions 
concerning the adequacy of the law. 
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The provision in the original bill calling for fact-finding by the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction on his own initiative 
was deleted and a clause inserted dealing with the appointment of 
a board of "consultants," consisting of "...one member appointed by 
the board, one member appointed by the employees and one member 
chosen by the other two members." It appeared that the major reaso 
fort^lfchange Involved fears on the part of school board personnel 
that interference by the state superintendent would not work to 
their benefit, since the state superintendent probably would not 
qualify as an unbiased party in such cases. 

It is interesting to note that, while there was no requirement 
that agreement be reached under the law as finally passed, pro- 
vision was made for the resolving of persistent disagreemen t. 

Sunh a state of affairs would very likely prove incomprehensible 
to one not familiar with the dynamics of the legislative situation 
in this case, in which two interest groups (teachers association 
and school board association) lobbied vigorously in an attempt to 
gain organlzatlonnl advantag© • 

The statute passed omitted the requirement that reports of settle- 
ment issued by the fact-finders be made public. This ^y ^^^ve 
been an attempt to avoid pressures that might come to bear Jhe 
parties to the dispute in the event of public disclosures of this 

type. 

The prohibition against public employee strikes was continued 
under the new statute, those lines dealing with teacher exemption 
from this prohibition having been deleted. Significance 
in the fact that the original Association sponsored bill sought to 
gain the right to strike for teachers within the state. Such an 
Attempt indicated changing patterns of thought among the leadership 
of the traditionally conservative State Teacher Association. 

The above discussion pointed out some of the difficulties involved 
in obtaining good legislation when powerful interest groups are at 
ior^ in ?hi! instance, it seemed obvious that the l®8i® - 

eventually passed did not qualify as outstanding. _ 

neither the Teachers Association nor the School Board Association, 
coiSSefcertaln ambiguities, and seemed destined to early amend- 

ment as a result. 



^Mvron Lleberman indicated that it was the worst 
that he'd seen, during a 1967 visit to the state 
it "should be repealed immediately. 



law of this type 
, and stated that 
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It was interesting to note that teacher groups and . 

under the law in a relatively successful fashion during 1966-67, if 
the concept "success" can be operatlonlzed in terms of salary 
increases received by teachers. It appeared that M 1S£§2 l nego- 
tiation was occurring and that the school boards, while fighting a 
"delaying action," were gradually moving toward negotiations with 
teachers in the traditional labor relations sense. 
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ChaptsT IV, The Prinoiyale 
A. The School Direotore 



Th« Board of Directors of River City District was Increased froa 
five to seven people In 1966, with the result that the expanded 
board was working together for the first time In 1966-67. There 
were six men and one woman on the board. This was seen as having 
a decided effect upon the actions of the board during the con- 
sultation process. 

The Board Chairman, Norfleet Jarrell, was manager of a local 
trucking concern supplying vehicles for the logging Industry and 
other businesses requiring heavy equipment. A veteran member, 

Mr. Jarrell was In his last year of service on the board In 1966-67, 
having Indicated that he would not stand for reelectlon. 

Mr. Jarrell tended toward tax conservatism In his viewpoint on 
school budgetary matters, and voiced his views on these matters 
concisely, leaving little doubt as to his position. He reputedly 
had the ear of a conservative group of local businessmen, who 
channeled Information to him on their school feelings with some 
regularity. As chairman, he did not vote on many Issues of con- 
cern to the district, but made his Influence felt, nevertheless. 

Floyd Ammons, the attorney on the board, was a clear-thinking, 
well-informed Individual with seven year's board experience. 

Active In community affairs and In the State School Board 
Association, Mr. Ammons was considered an Influential on the 
board. He spent a good deal of his time during meetings In 
asking searching questions, sometimes to the discomfiture of 
those receiving this attention — so much so that he was accused 
by several persons of acting as "prosecuting attorney." On one 
occasion Mr. Ammons, during a board meeting, referred to the 
Chairman as "Your Honor," to the amusement of all present. 

Mr. Ammons* thought of himself as a friend of teachers, yet was 
not averse to opposing their representatives as he felt necessary. 

In the 1966-67 school year, Mr. Ammons aligned himself with the 
conservative wing of the board In opposing the attempts of the 
teacher conference committee to engage In true negotiations with 
the board, and did not favor the salary schedule eventually adopted. 

Richard Carter, one of the newer board members, having had only one 
year's service, was a local Insurance agent and a long-time resi- 
dent of River City. As a new member, he was not aware of many of 
the subtleties of board-teacher-communlty relations, and tended 
In general to maintain a listening rather than a contributing at- 
titude during the consultation period. Mr. Carter, privately 



* Mr. Ammons had had prior negotiations experience, having served 
as an attorney for management In a traditional collective bargain' 

Ing situation. 
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favored true negotiations with, the teachers and was Irritated by 
the apparent time wastage and repetitious dlscussloua that occurred. 

He aligned himself with the liberal wing of the board In supporting 
the salary Increase eventually voted. 

A1 Hartnese, the Vice-Chairman, was also a veteran of six year's 
service. Mr. Hartness tended to sit quietly during board meetings, 
saying only that which was absolutely necessary. Although 
Mr. Hartness had served In the River City public schools at one 
time, he was In sympathy with community tax conservatives during 
1966-67. He tended tp align himself with the conservative wing 
of the board and did not favor the salary package eventually passed. 

Jane Wrenn, the sole woman board member, was relatively Inexperienced, 
having served for only two years. The wife of a local minister, she 
was a trained social worker who expressed a strong Interest In 
education. Mrs. Wrenn said very little during the meetings, 
preferring to listen- quietly to the Interchange, and, consequently 
contributed little to the process In this respect. 

Mrs. Wrenn apparently wished to be thought of as a friend of ' 

teachers and aligned herself with the liberal wing of the board 
supporting the salary package eventually adopted. 

/ 

Felix Lowe, another new board member, was the director of a local 
charity orgemlzatlon. Mr. Lowe brought to his position fifteen 
years 's experience as a board member In another state. He could 
probably best be described as a "man about town" In the best 
sense of the word. Active In a number of organizations, Mr. Lowe 
received the largest number of votes In the school board election. | 

This was seen as em Indication of his broad community support. 

Mr. Lowe ran for office on a platform of higher teacher salaries, as 
did Mr. Carter. He aligned himself with the liberal wing of the 
board In supporting the salary package finally adopted. 

The final member of the board. Dr. Arthur Lord, was a local dentist 
elected at the same time as Lowe and Carter. Dr. Lord Indicated a 
keen Interest In board-teacher relationships and emphasized his 
concern for maintaining harmonious relationships with teachers. 

At board meetings Dr. Lord, as a new member, tended to listen 
almost exclusively. He aligned himself with the liberal wing of 
the board In supporting the salary schedule finally adopted. 

The fact that three board members were new and that the board had 
not worked as a group prior to 1966-67 was felt by a number of 
observers to be a prime factor In the consultations which occurred. 

The three newer board members. Carter, Lowe and Lord were character- 
ized by the Investigator as the liberal wing of the board, while 
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Asmons and Hartneaa constituted the conservative wlngi 
Mrs. Wrenn apparently stood somewhere between the groups In her 
viewpoint. In the 1966-67 salary consultations she cast the 
deciding vote which ultlmated In adoption of a $5,800.00 salary 
base. 

B, ConfeTenoe Comiittee 

The teachers' conference committee was normally composed of seven 
members. During the 1966-67 consultations, however, only six 
members were present due to the resignation of one member for 
health reasons. 

While It cannot be said that the conference committee was factlon- 
allzed. It was possible to Identify two groups within the committee 
which were designated "liberal" and "moderate" because of their 
general approach to consultations, ^'hese positions were expressed 
only In private meetings of the conference committee; a united 
front was consistently presented to the board. 

The chairman of the committee, Sam Boone, was a Junior high school 
vlce-prlnclpal with some fourteen years of public school experience. 
Mr. Boone was a diplomatic Individual who relied on humor to 
smooth "ruffled feathers" during consultation meetings with the 
board. This use of humor at times annoyed some board members and 
conference committee members, who felt that It was, on occasion. 
Inappropriately utilized. Mr. Boone tended to favor moderation 
In the consultation process. His caution may have been a result 
both of his administrative experience and of a reputed desire for 
advancement within the ranks of administration. ^ Mr. Boone served 
as spokesman for the committee. He was respected by members of 
the board, several of whom mentioned that he displayed "outstanding 
competency" and was "very effective" as chairman. 

Sarah Fawcette, a guidance counselor at a local junior high school, 
served as moderator for the meetings between conference committee 
and board. Mrs. Fawcette had a calm demeanor which helped maintain 
dignity in the meetings. She was criticized privately by some 
board members for not being a "strong enough leader." This is 
because she was unable to secure discussion of possible negotlatory 
trade-offs during early discussions. This was probably an unfair 
criticism, since the problem was primarily the result of the board's 
refusal to negotiate unless required to do so by law. Mrs. Fawcette 
tended to stand between the liberal and moderate wings of the 
Conference Committee, voting with one side or the other depending 
on the Issue In question. 



^r. Boone was appointed Elementary Principal shortly after the 
1967-68 salary schedule was adopted. 
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Dr. Charles Eavas waa Chairman of tha Mathamatlca Departmant at a 
local high achool. Wall-known in national mathamatlca clrclaa, 

Dr. Eavaa waa raapactad by both tha taachlng ataff and tha achool 
board. A man of atrong convlctlona, Dr. Eavaa had difficulty In 
tamparlng hla ramarka and couching thra In unaqulvocal tarma during 
conaultatlona. On aaveral occaalona ha mada atatamanta which tha 
board turnad agalnat tha Confaranca Commlttaa. Ha allgnad hlmaalf 
with tha llbaral wing of tha Confaranca Commlttaa and paraonally 
lad savaral attampts to aatabllah trua negotlatlona with tha board. 

Jamas Barden, an elementary teacher, was assigned the task of 
gathering comparative data on various occupational categories for 
use during consultations. Mr. Barden tended to observe the 
proceedings quietly, commenting only when It was part of hla 
assigned task. He sided with the moderates on the Conference 
Committee during private discussions. Barden was a clear thinker 
who had a grasp of the political realities of the situation. 

Gene McDade was a high school principal with eleven years experience, 
another status figure on the Conference Committee. Members of the 
board looked upon McDade as a "father Image" for the conference 
committee. He was elected as an Independent candidate; that Is, 
he was not sponsored by the River City Education Association. He 
stated at one time that he had run because he was not satisfied 
with the way the nominations were being handled by the association. 
McDade, a moderate In private discussions had a reputation for 
"not scaring easily," and for being "a fighter. 

Virginia Green, an elementary teacher, was recording secretary for 
the group during consultations. She said little during the meetings, 
but was a liberal (l.e., militant) In private discussions of the 
conference committee. She tended to press for action and was 
disturbed that the board refused to take a stand on the salary 
question prior to the final decisional meeting held In January, 1967. 

From the above descriptions It can be seen that the board and 
conference committee were each composed of highly Individualistic 
people who tended to coalesce Into Indentlflable attitude groupings, 
the liberals and conservatives In the case of the board, and the 
liberals and moderates In the case of the consultation committee. 



C. The Superintendent 

Dr. Paul Wright, Superintendent of Schools In River City, was 
employed In the early 1960's as an "educational Innovator. 

He followed William Shaw, who, during his later years as 
Superintendent, had developed a reputation as a "bricks and mortar 
man. Dr. Wright' s Innovative efforts earned River City schools 
state-wide reputation as "forward looking" and "creative." 

Wright had been a Professor of Educational Administration earlier 
In his career at a mldwestern university of some stature, but 
had chosen to return to "the field." A personable man. Dr. Wright s 
administrative style was based on a "folksy," Informal approach to 
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people and problems. He had a well-developed sense of political 
necessities and was adept at moving back and forth between teachers 
and board, smoothing ruffled feathers and manipulating situations as 
necessary to ensure harmonious personal relationships and efficient 
school operations. 

Dr. Wright's homespun style was not appreciated In all quarters. 

One Individual remarked that Wright told "corny Jokes that drove 
him crazy." In 1963, when the school budget was defeated for the 
first time In a aumber of years, there were Informal rumblings In 
the community to the effect that Wright should be replaced. No 
substantive activity resulted from this talk, however. Needless 
to say. Dr. Wright was quite sensitive to opposition to his ad- 
ministration and he manifested concern throughout the consultation 
period. This concern apparently arose from the perception that 
major Intra-dlstrlct conflict could ultimate In a possible change 
of administration and serious damage to the school program. 

Wright exerted his Influence during consultation through Informal 
contacts with the board and Conference Committee and through 
controlling sources of Information available to the board. He was 
not entirely successful In his control efforts, as will be pointed 
out later In the presentation. 
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PART II. 



THE CHRONOLOGY 



Chapter V. Opening Moves - 1965-66 

Consultations in River City came about as a result of the passage of 
the "Teacher Consultation Law," signed into law on May 13, 1965. 

As described previously, the state School Board Association had 
lobbied vigorously against the bill, and had succeeded In having it 
amended substantially. Several members of the River City School 
Board were opposed to the process of consultation as required by the 
law. Mr. Ammons, who worked with the School Board Association in 
the successful attempt to amend the bill, stated that he would 
"just as soon use our previous procedure of going through the 
superintendent..." Other "old" board members were equally opposed 
to the process, feeling that It curtailed their legally constituted 
declslon-maklng powers. Five months after the consultation bill 
became law, the River City School Board adopted a "Resolution to 
Establish Policy and Procedures for the Election of a Conference 
Committee to Represent Certificated Personnel Below the Rank of j 

Superintendent on Matters of Salaries and Related Economic Policies." \ 

This resolution called for election by the total teaching staff of 
seven certificated representatives to be distributed as follows: 
two elementary teachers, two secondary teachers, two at-large 
personnel, and one supervisory employee. Terms were staggered, 
nomination was by petition signed by thirty eligible' voters and 
supervision of elections was by superlntendent-appoilnted officials. 

The first conference committee members were elected on November 12, j 

1965 and held their Initial meeting with the board on November 29, t 

1965. 

At the first meeting Mr. Ammons made it clear that "the law Is | 

carefully worded to avoid using the term "negotiation," and that 1 

"the law does not permit the committee and the board to make any | 

decisions — only recommendations for the consideration of the I 

school board, which still has final authority In this area." | 

Mr. Boone, of the conference committee, stated that he realized j 

that "...the procedure is no different than it's ever been" and j 

that "the school board has the final authority." It was agreed by , 

the board. In an apparent attempt to avoid giving the appearance of | 

negotiating, that It would send two representatives to each meeting | 

with the conference committee. This proved to be an unsatisfactory j 

arrangement from the conference committee's point of view and was 
changed before the 1966-67 consultations began, by mutual agreement. 

During the period December, 1965 through March, 1966, the Conference | 

Committee met several times with the School Board of Directors but | 

made relatively little progress In economic matters. The board | 

menibers were, on occasion, perceived to be Impolite by the sensitive | 

members of the Conference Committee, uncomfortable In their new role i 

as teacher representatives. A carefully planned proposal concerning . 

a district-supported Insurance program for teachers. Involving the 
presentation of data by two Insurance consultants, was treated in 
what the Conference Committee considered to be an offhand and unco- 
operative manner. Several Conference Committee members Indicated 
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A spirit of teacher-board cooperation obviously did noc exist in | 

early 1966. I 



During this same period the Superintendent and, at different times, 
various members of his immediate staff, met with members of the 
Conference Committee to discuss their approach to consultations. 

Members of the committee reportedly resisted the efforts of the 
Superintendent to control their actions, preferring to rely on 
their own resources in consultation with the board. Such an at- 
titude was no doubt disturbing to the Superintendent, who had 
prided himself on the excellent staff-administration relationship 
within the district prior to passage of the consultation law. 

In the meantime, budgetary considerations for 1966-67 had gone 
forward in the traditional manner. On March 6, 1965, the Budget 
Committee for the school district , composed of the (at that time) 
five school board members and five freeholders appointed by the 
board, announced the 1966—67 budget. Salary Increases for teachers 
were minimal, with the total cost of the increases amounting to 
$68,000.00. Teachers were disturbed by the announcement, and some 
15o'attended the March 8, 1965 budget meeting. Some tension was 
evident during the meeting, and unpleasantness crept in. The local 
paper made the following statements concerning the meeting; 

"Some 150 teachers groaned and applauded their way through a two 
hour debate on teacher salaries at the Monday night meeting of the 
...School District Budget Committee." "The teachers contended 
that low starting salaries, compared to other school districts 
inside and outside the state would have an adverse affect on the 
recruitment of quality teachers. They als:' pointed out that 
teachers on the top of the pay schedule, who will get a minimum 
$100.00 increase because of an adjustment in the pay plan, will lose 
money... because of increased social security payments, additional 
taxes, and a higher cost of living." 

At this meeting the local Teachers’ Association presented a salary 
plan which would have cost the district $358,505.00 contending that 
the plan was more equitable for the teaching staff. Charles Eaves, 
who was not at that time a Conference Committee member, or for that 
matter, a member of the local Teachers' Association, rebutted board 
member claims that the economic prospects for River City were bleak, 
"...it seems whenever the district is considering implementing new 
programs, the economic picture is considered as optimistic, but when 
teachers' salaries are considered the picture always seems to be 
pessimistic. " 

The teachers' presentation brought a sharp reply from Norfleet Jarrell 
at that time Vice-Chairman of the board, who dismissed the Teacher 
Association proposal and suggested that the board might want to 







consider purchasing subscriptions to the Wall Street Journal for 
teachers since "...you're not aware of what's happening to the 
economic tide In this country." He went on to describe the depres- 
sing economic prospects facing the city and state. A local economics 
teacher disagreed that the national economic outlook was pessimistic, 
stating that the Gross National Product would likely reach a new 
high In 1966 and cited President Johnson's 3.2Z wage guidelines as 
evidence that the country's outlook was Instead one of optimism. 

Despite the persuasive efforts of the local Teachers' Association, 
which have since been categorized by Its President as "too little 
and too late," the budget committee made no changes In the salary plan 
for 1966-67. The activities of the teachers at the meeting brougjht 
a sharp rebuke from Vice-Chairman Jarrell who directed his criticism 
at the local teachers association, stating: "You're going to have 

your opinions weighed In these councils." This statement was not 
well received by those present. 

Shortly thereafter. In May, 1966, the then chairman of the Board 
of Directors failed In his bid for reelectlon, reputedly as a re- | 

suit of strong opposition by local teachers and their families. He | 

was defeated by Felix Lowe who tallied 3494 votes to the Chairman's 
2363.^ At the same time two new members, Richard Carter and 

Dr. Arthur Lord, were added to the board as It expanded from five / 

to seven persons. These candidates campaigned on a platform of 

better education for children and better pay for teachers. Their 

election was considered by Conference Committee Members to portend 

substantial salary Increases for 1967-68. 

1 

During the period Immediately following the adoption of the 1966-67 
budget, the Teachers Conference Committee girded Itself for active I 

organizing and planning. It established a closer relationship with I 

River City Teachers Association, of which all members of the 1 

Conference Committee were members. Some question concerning the | 

amount of Influence the teachers association should exert over the I 

committee persisted, however. The law. It will be recalled, I 

specifically avoided according the right of organizational repre- I 

sentatlon to teachers. (One member of the State School Board I 

Association remarked that If he'd wanted to pass "organization- 
breaking" legislation, this would have been the law he'd have 
supported.) Thus, Conference Committee members felt It necessary to I 

Insist that they represented "all the teachers" and not just members 
of the local association, despite the fact that 85% of River City's 
teachers were members of the association. 



7 In late 1966, the new Chairman, Norfleet Jarrell, announced that 
he would not stand for reelectlon. While Jarrell likely had Im- 
portant personal and business reasons for this decision. It was 
well-known locally that he would receive vigorous opposition from 
the teaching staff. This circumstance very likely affected his 
thinking somewhat. 
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Throughout the consultation period, the local Teachers Association 
maintained a close working relationship with the Conference 
Committee, supplying, through Its salary committee, the proposal 
presented to the board, giving some financial support and standing 
ready to help and Influence the committee whenever possible. A 
number of observers felt that the relationship between Conference 
Committee and Teachers Association would continue to grow closer 
that the committee would eventually be coopted by the assocl~ 
atlon to the extent that It became an auxiliary thereof, legalities 
to the contrary, notwithstanding. 

The Conference Committee worked during the summer of 1966 to build 
the strength of Its Economic Advisory Team (EAT), which: (1) was 

composed primarily of "heads of families who were "hungry;" (2) 
was selected by the Conference Committee; and (3) reported directly 
to the committee. The development of this structure parallel to 
the Teacher Association's "building representative" (BR) system 
was a source of some concern to the association, since It provided 
"double coverage" of most schools and could have represented the 
fT:^st step In the development of a complete and separate organiza- 
tion parallel to the association. Nevertheless, the Conference 
Committee argued, EAT was necessary since; (1) the BR's were, by 
and large. Ineffective as a rapid communications system. This In- 
effectiveness was seen as being the result of poor representative 
selection techniques and general apathy among the appointees; (3) 
by using the BR system, EAT reinforced the Conference Committee's 
claims that It represented all teachers In the district and not 
Just association members. As It turned out, EAT was relatively 
effective as a communications arm of the Conference Committee, 
channeling Information from the committee to the teachers and from 
the staff to the committee. EAT was responsible In March, 1966 
for the distribution, collection, and tallying of a survey on the 
desires of local teachers. Some of the. Ideas tapped by this survey 
were Incorporated Into the salary proposal eventually presented to 
the River City Board of Directors. This survey procedure lent a 
certain air of "democratic process" to the activities of the 
Conference Committee and probably served to give the teachers a 
feeling of direct Involvement In the consultation process. This 
feeling of Involvement and personal stake was, Virginia Green 
Indicated, Instrumental In the gaining of relatively solid teacher 
support for the Conference Committee. 
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Chapter VI. Th^ Middle Game - 1966 



The first board-Conference Committee meeting of the 1966-67 season 
was held on August 15, 1966. Primarily organizational in nature, 
actions taken involved the introduction of new board members to the 
committee and the discussion of numerous procedural points, each of 
which were referred to a committee on procedures established at the 
meeting for the purpose of dealing with such matters. The meet ng 
was quite brief. It was pointed out by one observer that the pos- 
sibility of a 1-1/2% property tax limitation being passed by the 
voters before the end of the year seriously hampered any attempts 
at negotiation of salaries for the present. As it turned out, the 
1-1/2% issue was "killed" in the state courts and ceased to be a 
factor in the proceedings. The 1-1/2% issue served as a source of 
considerable concern for board, administration and Conference 
Committee members until its demise (at least temporarily) in 
December, 1966, as a result of court action. 

On September 22, 1966, the committee on procedures met to discuss 
plans for the 1966-67 consultations. The committee was made up of 
six people including the following: the Superintendent and his 

denutv two Conference Committee members, and two members of the 
BoLd of Directors. The committee made the following recommendations, 
among others: (D that the Conference Committee meet with the 

Superintendent to prepare agenda items for the joint meetings 
the Board of Education; (2) that agenda materials be prepared and 
distributed at least five days prior to meetings; (3) that meetings 
be tape recorded as an official record and that persons be appointed 
by Conference Committee and board to record the meetings; (4) that 
members of the Conference Committee be permitted to apply for three 
hours of professional advancement credit during their term of duty, 

(5) that the Conference Committee meet with the Board of Directors 
rather than a sub-committee of the board when discussing economic 
matters. It was hoped that these procedures would help to improve 
the relatively unsatisfactory relationship that had prevailed be- 
tween board and committee during 1965-66. 

On October 3, 1966 the Conference Committee and Superintendent 
began the series of "off the record" meetings suggested by the 
procedures committee. At the first of these meetings it becanie 
evident that the Conference Committee did not intend to be either 
controlled or guided by the Superintendent in their proposals to 
the Board of Directors. The committee, rather than seeking advice, 

I as the Superintendent apparently expected, presented him with a 
' copy of a carefully prepared, neatly printed, proposal which they 
intended to present at the next board-Conference Committee meeting 
The Superintendent was completely surprised by this move, indicating 
half in jest, that he was "paralyzed." Conference Co^ittee members 
perceived the Superintendent as being "shocked" and distressed by 
their action. 

The Superintendent protested that the proposal had come from the 
local Teachers Association which was "bad psychology for a group 
that was to represent all teachers. He want on to question the 















appropriateness of the State Teacher Association's involvement in 
the proposal's preparation, implying that such "outside inter- 
ference" was inappropriate. He also questioned the validity of the 
statistics used by the teachers, remarking that they should see the 
personnel and business directors and correct the apparent inaccuracies 
to be found in the proposal. It seems clear in this instance that 
the Superintendent was reacting negatively to his felt loss of in- 
fluence over the representatives of the local teachers. Prior to 
the establishement of the Conference Committee, the Superintendent 
had acted as "go-between" for the salary committee of the local 
Teachers Association and the Board of Directors. From this vantage 
point he had undoubtedly been able to manipulate both parties to 
some extent, utilizing for his purposes superior knowledge and that 
process known in public administration as "transformation of in- 
formation exclusively possessed." Under the new law, the 
Superintendent lost all defined legal status. In the words of one 
board member, he was "just where we want him." That is, he was 
rendered dependent on the board for whatever role in the process 
they might choose to assign him. As to his status in consultation 
during 1966-67, a board member indicated that the local board had 
removed the Superintendent from the process because he hadn't 
indicated a desire to become involved, possibly fearing a "loss of 
control of the teachers." 

It seemed more likely to other board members that the Superintendent 
was simply reacting cautiously to the process in order to gain 
time for a thorough assessment of the situation before committing 
himself. The Superintendent was quite aware that his primary 
loyalty lay with the board which had hired him and seemed capable 
of shifting rapidly into a role as representative of the board in 
consultation matters. At the same time, he apparently hoped to 
avoid alienating the teaching force by taking a drastic "pro-board" 
stand. He may also have been looking for an opportunity to regain 
his traditional role as "middle man," with all the manipulative 
privileges appertaining thereto. Later events served to reinforce 
this conclusion. 

On October 17, 1966, the Conference Committee presented a proposal 
to the River City Board of Directors ranging from a minimum 
salary of $6,000.00 for a Bachelor's degree with no experience to 
$9,214.00 with thirteen years' experience; from a minimum of $6,270.00 
for a Bachelor's plus 45 quarter hours of graduate work to a maxi- 
mum of $9,798.00 with thirteen years' experience; from a minimum of 
$6,540.00 for a Master's degree to a maximum of $10,740.00 with 
fifteen years' experience; and from a minimum of $5,810.00 for a 
Master's plus 45 quarter hours of graduate work to a maximum of 
$11,262.00 with fifteen years' experience. (Appendix I) 

The Board of Directors made few comments of any kind during the 
meeting, choosing to sit quietly and listen to the Conference 
Committee's presentation. Mrs. Jane Perkins and Bob Hun gate, two 
retiring members of the Conference Committee (replaced that month 
by Dr. Eaves and Mr. McDade) , carried the discussion, with 
Mrs. Perkins making an ideological appeal for higher salaries. 
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Mrs. Perkins spoke of the current teacher shortage and of the higher 
quality teacher currently being obtained for education dollars. 

She stated that teachers today have "more stringent academic 
standards and the breadth of experience is greater . . When the 
quality of the product increases the purchase price increases... 
Unless salaries for teachers are equitable. . .we will not be able 
to purchase the teaching quality that the citizens of... River City 
expect." Her comments drew virtually no reaction from the board, 
which was apparently quite inured to the necessities of listening 
to such propagandistic presentations. 

Following the presentation of a salary study showing River City 
in 26th place out of a group of 28 cities in amount of starting 
salary, and some desultory interaction, the meeting adjourned. 

No decisions had been made, but the Conference Committee had shown 
itself to be disciplined and reasonably well-prepared for the 
consultation process. The board, on the other hand, had appeared to 
be ill-prepared and generally unsure of its immediate course of 
action. 

The Conference Committee met following the meeting to discuss the 

of events . The members were disappointed at the unwillingness 
of the board to talk, but, as one teacher put it, were encouraged 
that the board's silence, at least had been attentive. It was 
stated that this was a big improvement over the preceding year, 
when board members allegedly "read during the meetings" and "told 
private jokes." 

Between October 17, 1966 and October 31, 1966, the date of the 
next Conference Committee-Board meeting, the Conference Committee 
was active.® Mrs. Fawcette participated in a county-wide economics 
meeting sponsored by the State Education Association. She reported 
to the Conference Committee that the other districts in the county 
were "taking their cues" from River City with regard to the size of 
their salary proposals. This proved to be an accurate evaluation. 

So closely did other districts pattern their requests on that of 
River City, that representatives from one nearby system, upon being 
queried concerning their salary plans, indicated that they were 
"trying to stay $100.00 ahead of (River City)." 

An EAT meeting was held for the purpose of informing these repre- 
sentatives concerning the current status of consultations. The 
Conference Committee met twice during this same period to discuss 
tactics. Their general attitude called for "standing pat" until 
the Board of Directors took a position. They made preparations for 
dealing with possible board counter proposals and considered various 



®This was not unusual. The Conference Committee expended great 
amounts of energy in performance of their duties. Between April, 
1966 and January, 1967, the record shows that the committee met a 
total of 44 times. Additional, non-recorded meetings very likely 
occurred also. 
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rumors that the board might be planning to propose a merit pay plan, 
an eleven-month contract, lower beginning salary Increments, or 
the removal of the "MA -f 45" schedule. It was evident that the 
committee had "Intelligence" sources within the central admini- 
stration building. 

During these meetings the Conference Committee was aware of the 
Superintendent's attempts to manipulate their activities. The 
comment was made that care should be taken In the formulation of 
agenda Items for the meetings or the Items would be "those of the 
administration, not the committee." 

The next Conference Committee-Board meeting, held on October 31, 
Involved two hours of oral sparring over various educational 
Issues. No decisions were made during the course of the meeting, 
as It soon became evident that the board did not Intend to give 
any appearance of negotiating with the committee. Mr. Ammons made 
the statement that no counter-proposal by the board was needed, 
that the board had the legal responsibility to make the final 
decision on economic matters. The meeting became a matter of 
much discussion with frequent changes of topic, attempts by the 
teachers to establish the board's position with regard to the 
$6,000.00 proposal, and efforts on the part of the board to avoid 
taking an Identifiable stance. The Superintendent became highly 
Involved In the discussion, making numerous Informational statements 
and apparently attempting to keep the discussion directed toward 
constructive ends. This was quite a change from the Superintendent's 
behavior at the earlier meeting, during which he had sat quietly 
against the wall, away from the table and had not made many comments. 

On November 14, 1966, an organizational meeting of the Legal Budget 
Committee was held. 

Mr. Ammons, as became apparent as the meetings progressed, was 
determined to block any attempts by board and teachers to engage 
In a true negotlatory relationship. Using the wording of the law 
as the Justification for his position, he squelched a number of 
teacher attempts to force the board Into a negotiated settlement, 
much to the chagrin of Conference Committee and several board 
members alike. 

In a private discussion, Mr. Ammons Indicated that "the teachers are 
trying to negotiate, even though the law says plainly that con- 
sultation is Intended. Knowing the background of the law. It's Im- 
possible to misinterpret the difference between the terms 'negotiate' 
and 'confer, consult and discuss.' There ^ a difference — an 
Intended difference." He further Indicated that "It's annoying 
to beat them In the legislature and then have them beat us In the 
meetings." He Indicated that such de facto negotiations are "hard on 
the old ego." As It turned out, Mr. Ammons' opposition to nego- 
tiations was probably the chief reason that such a relationship 
failed to develop. 



Mr. Ammons was much concerned about the "Incongruous and undignified" 
situation in which the board found itself. He indicated his feeling 
that the Superintendent should be the one to represent the board in 
talks with the teachers. Just as in the business world. The 
Superintendent, incidentally, would almost certainly have concurred 
with Mr. Ammons' thinking since such an eventuality would have put 
him back in the "middle man" position he had so long occupied and 
in which he had operated so effectively. 

At this point, then, the Superintendent was probably concerned over 
his possible loss of "mid-position," some board members were upset 
at having to deal directly with the teachers, other board members and 
the Conference Committee were annoyed that true negotiations were 
being denied them, and observers at the meetings were frustrated 
at the apparent lack of structure and direction being displayed 
during the meetings. However, this very vagueness was probably 
necessary to the process of readjustment and learning that was 
occurring for all participants In the relationship. 

At the November 28 meeting of the school board. Superintendent | 

Wright submitted, at the request of the board, financial data for |j 

a salary schedule based on $5,500.00 for a BA with no experience. | 

The schedule and supplementary materials were based on "four basic I 

agreements" as determined by school board members: (1) use of a 'i 

$5,500.00 beginning salary; (2) use of lower Increment ratios 
during the probationary period (first three steps) with higher | 

Increment ratios beginning with the tenure period; (3) institution i 

of a Bachelor's degree + 45 quarter hours pay schedule; (4) re- ' 

examination of the salary ratios for principals. The new proposal 
designated "A" by the Superintendent , called for a maximum of 
$10,010.00 for an MA + 45 and 15 years' experience. (Appendix II) 

In addition to the requested $5,500.00 proposal, the Superintendent 
Included "comparative figures" based on the then-current $5,000.00 
schedule, on $5,700.00 and on $6,000.00, plus information on 
extended contracts and administrative salaries. (Appendix II) 

Apparently the Inclusion of figures on $5,700.00 and $6,000.00 salary 
bases was the Superintendent's decision as he had been requested to 
submit information based on $5,500.00 only. There were differential 
perceptions of this event among school board members, three of whom 
thought, when later interviewed, that the board had Instructed the 
Superintendent to make these inclusions and three of whom thought 
he was acting on his own initiative in this matter. Only one board 
member was upset by the Superintendent's action. Indicating that 
Dr. Wright had acted "solely and without authorization." The others 
were, by and large, grateful for the Superintendent's provision of 
such information. There was some criticism by board members of the 
fact that the Superintendent had not made the salary Information 
available to the board until an intermission held halfway through 
the meeting. The Superintendent's excuse was that the materials 
were not ready prior to that time. This didn't satisfy several of 
the board members, two of whom indicated an awareness that the 
Superintendent had, on occasion, withheld information from them. ^ 

Mr. Hartness indicated that the Superintendent had, in the past, | 

"had his knuckles rapped" over denial of information to the board. | 
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The above incidents , along with telephoned sugger>tions to Conference 
CGimnittee members, suggested additions to the agiiida and private 
conversations with various participants in the consultation process, 
showed the adeptness of Superintendent Wright in matters involving 
personal and organizational manipulative processes. Though legally 
omitted from the process, he made his influence felt throughout 
the consultation period. 

During the November 28 board meeting, attended by some 130 teachers, 
a certain degree of restlessness was evident. However, since 
teachers did not participate actively in the meeting to any great 
extent, there was no overt dissension. It was announced that the 
"alternate" plans would be discussed with the Conference Committee 
at their next scheduled meeting with the board on December 8. 

Considerable discussion concerning the meaning of the "alternate 
proposals' went on among Conference Committee and teachers prior to 
the December 8 meeting. Although the local paper referred to the 
I board's "counter proposal," the board did not state that the 

' $5,500.00 alternate or the Superintendent's $5,700.00 and $6,000.00 

alternates were "theirs." Apparently they were avoiding the ap- 
pearance of negotiating by this technique. Inclusion by the 
Superintendent of figures on $5,700.00 and $6,000.00 clouded the 
issue somewhat. Conference Committee menhers complained that, while 
they had made a firm proposal, the board had chosen to "put forward" 
three proposals, none of which they were willing to stand behind. 

The Board Chairman, Mr. Jarrell, sent word via the Superintendent 
that "other proposals" by the Conference Committee were in order 
j for discussion at the December 8 meeting. This was not acceptable 

1 to the Conference Committee, who felt that until the board was 

I willing to take a firm position, in a quid pro quo fashion, they 

were Justified in continued espousal of the original $6,000.00 
proposal. It was felt by some members that Mr. Jarrell had been 
soliciting counter proposals to the board's "non-counter proposal." 
Had the teachers responded, they would have been in the position of 
lowering their demands without having received an official offer of 
any kind from the board. This they refused to do. 

At a November 29, 1966 meeting of the so-called Lay Advisory 
Committee, a group of fifteen local citizens appointed to serve as 
liaison with the community. Superintendent Wright indicated that, 
while the law did not call for negotiations or agreement, he felt 
that some sort of agreement would be reached within "a range of 
alternatives." This somewhat contradictory statement showed some- 
thing of the determined efforts to avoid formal negotiations. The 
board nevertheless felt it necessary to have "alternatives" brought 
forward by the Superintendent, which alternatives appeared to most 
observers to represent counter-offers of a sort. This ambiguity was 

I not removed by later actions of the board, but remained throughout 

the consultation period. 

^ During the first week in December, Conference Committee members met 

with State Teacher Association personnel and other county school 
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p6rsonn6l to discuss connnon problems* It wss pointed out again at 
! this meeting that River City was the leader In the state and that 

other school boards and conference committees were observing their 
\ progress. The State Teacher Association representative Indicated 

that he had spoken with the executive secretary of the State School 
Board Association on this topic. The school board representative 
was convinced that River City had been picked as a "testing ground" 

In the struggle for higher salaries. What the executive secretary 
' had not mentioned was the fact that school board personnel were 

[ apparently looking to River City for leadership In holding the line. 

It became obvious that much more than the salaries of River City 
teachers were Involved In the consultations. The 1967-68 salary 
pattern for the whole state might be affected by what occurred there. 

It was decided that the State Education Association would try to 
divert attention from River City, In order to relieve some of the 
pressure which the school board was allegedly receiving from 
outside. 

During this same time period, a letter was sent to various persons 
In River City by a local business man, protesting the size of the 
proposed salary Increase, generally despairing of the current 
I economic situation, and urging tax payers to voice their sentiments l 

on the Issue at the December 8 meeting between board and f 

Conference Committee. (Apendlx III) This was the first sign of j 

what could be called the "traditional taxpayer objection" to any 
raise In property taxes. Apparently this gentleman was the spokes- 
man for a group of local tax-conservatives who, at that time, were 
not ready to come forward personally to raise objections on this 
! subject. Formerly, he had been a member of the budget committee 

and had helped to defeat the school budget at that time. He was 
characterized by one participant In the consultation process as a 
I "troublemaker." 

The December 8, 1966 meeting Involved a good deal of Information 
; I exchange, but almost no mention of the "alternate" salary plans 

presented by the Superintendent at the last board meeting. It 
seemed that the board was either (1) waiting for the teachers 
to raise the salary question, and possibly to offer a compromise of 
some sort; or (2) had decided that It was strategically sound to 
discuss any and all matters brought before them and then to make a | 

decision on Its own: or (3) was confused concerning the proceedings 1 

at hand due to lack of Intragroup communications, and honestly had 
no Immediate plan of action on the alternate proposals. Interviews 
Indicated that the third suggestion may have represented most 
accurately the actual situation. 

Discussions with board members Indicated an extreme lack of com- 
munication among the members, so much so that Individuals were 
i unsure of how the other board members felt on many Issues. Several 

members complained that they never "got together" to discuss things 
privately because of fear of public displeasure at closed meetings 
In which some form of "collusion" might occur. 
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Several board members felt there should be more private meetings 
in which a consensus could be reached on various matters needing 
attention. Some felt the Superintendent should be supplying more 
Information and keeping the board better Informed than he had In 
the past. Most board members felt that there was a definite com- 

difficult for the group to present 
a united front on policy matters. 

This lack of prior consensus was quite evident at Board-Conference 
Committee meetings. On numerous occasions board members argued on 
opposite sides of various questions, contradicting and disagreeing 
with one another vigorously, and generally displaying lack of 
conceptual congruence. Had Institutionalized negotiations as 
practiced In private Industry been occurring, and had the Conference 
Committee been more adept at the process, such a lack of consensus 
could have been used against the board quite effectively. (1 e 

the committee could have "played board members off against one ’ ’ 
another.") * 



During the December 8 meeting, board members Lowe and Carter 
expressed annoyance at the lack of discussion of the starting 
salary question. At one point, the following comments were made: 

Felix Lowe— "After 2-1/2 hours, we haven’t talked about beginning 



Norfleet Jarrell, Board Chalrman-(The salary situation was)... 

clearly Indicated a while ago when Mr. Eaves Indicated that they'd 
be glad to discuss any plan that was based on a $6,000.00 starting 
salary, and with the Implication that they were not Interested In 
discussing any other program. That statement was made rather 
flatly In one of our earlier discussions; so If this Is the case 
It s pretty hard to discuss something that the Conference Committee 
doesn t consider within the area of consideration." 



the Conference Committee, Indicated that the Conference 
Committee was ready to discuss any plan. 



Felix Lowe~"I thought the reason we called this meeting was to 

basics. We've talked about everything except 
this. (The base salary)" ^ 



Richard Carter--"! suggest that on the 19th (December 19, the date 
set for next Board-Conference Committee meeting) let's get to some 
$^000^00^"’ ^ mentioned, whether It's $5,500.00, $5,700.00, 



Felix Lowe— "Or whatever It Is, we ought to talk about It." 

Here.. appeared a dichotomy between two groups within the board, 
the new group, composed of Lowe, Carter, and Lord, and the "old" 
group composed of Jarrell, Ammons, and Hartness. Mrs. Wrenn tended 
to move between the two groups. The "new" group, composed of freshly 
elected board members, appeared ready to engage in negotiations with 



the Conference Committee, while the "old" group favored "holding 
the line," maintaining the status quo and denying the teachers a 
final voice in the decision-making process. This dichotomy was 
evident throughout the consultation period. 

It would be difficult to explain why the board "split" as it did. 

One board member suggested that the new members "didn't know the 
ropes" yet, that they didn't "grasp the nuances Involved (in school 
board work)." The Implication was that the new members had not 
been completely socialized, had not accepted the group norms. 

Regardless of the explanation for board behavior, the split 
greatly Influenced the economic outcomes of consultation. 

Later in the meeting. Dr. Eaves of the Conference Committee objected i 

to the board's lack of commitment to one proposal out of the several j 

alternates presented by the Superintendent previously. This brought 
about an exchange illustrative of Mr. Ammon's opposition to true 
negotiations. 

Dr. Eaves”"We've given our thoughts and Justified them in terms of 
this proposal we've gotten together. We have three different j 

proposals to react to. We don't feel this is quite fair to us to 
(have to) react to three different ones when we presented Just one 
to you. I think it should be Just one proposal that you've thought 
through in one way or the other. Then we can talk about things... 

Mr. Ammons — "The purpose of this meeting with you folks is to 
sound you out for discussion. Consultation is not negotiation, 
and the board doesn't act as a corporate body does in negotiations 
with a labor union. We don't have a hired person that sits across 
the table from you folks to bargain on a contract, we're sitting 
here as a group. We've (board) got to make our decisions in an 
open meeting and we admit that we've got the final decision. Our 
Job is in good faith to discuss these things with you. We haven't, 
as a board, made a decision on ^ plan. We're still thinking about 
things. We want your ideas and your comments on it. This is the 
way we feel and observe our Job. This is why we're talking about 
$5,500.00 and $5,700.00. We don't know yet; we haven't acted as a 
board yet. . ." 

i 

! Mr. Ammon's comments left no doubt that he favored retention of ^ 

all final decisional authority by the board, and that he wished to ■ 

limit contributions by the Conference Committee to suggestions and I 

non-binding discussion. Throughout the consultation process the i 

teachers continued to favor actual negotiations and to oppose non- 
declslonal discussions. The Conference Committee's quest for 
negotiations and the board's resistance thereto constituted a major 
j point of contention throughout the consultation process. 

I 

i Another point of interest was the controversy over control of the 
Conference Committee's budget. Under the law, no financial pro— 

I visions had been made for the support of the Conference Committee. | 

In River City the Board of Directors had budgeted several hundred j 

dollars for support of the Committee. This was seen as an j 
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undesirable situation by several Conference Committee members, one 
of whom indicated that the Conference Committee was in danger of 
becoming an "arm of the board." The River City Teachers Association 
had volunteered some financial support for the committee and was 
interested in gradually assuming more responsibility for the support 
thereof, according to the association President, Tom Rollins. 

Prior to the December 8 meeting, one of the members of the 
Conference Committee, Dr. Eaves, had solicited $1.00 contributions 
for support of Conference Committee activities from the teachers of 
the high school in which money was collected. However, the school 
board president's wife was a teacher at the school, and the in- 
formation was passed on to the chairman, who became upset as a re- 
sult. During the December 8 meeting, the Conference Committee 
Chairman, Mr. Boone* suggested that the school board be the com- 
mittee's guests for dinner, apparently in an attempt at a gesture 
of good will. Mr. Jarrell, however, chose this as the moment to 
raise the issue of board financial control. He became flushed and 
responded heatedly: "Did you get enough money from the 'Buck-a- 

teacher' fund? Can you afford it? I don't care to put myself in 
a prejudiced position, because it (the dinner) wasn't in the budget 
which was approved for their use and allocated by our action — and 
I'm very serious about this. If you (the board) have dinner with 
the committee you'll be without me." 

Several comments on this matter were exchanged, with the Conference 
Committee defending its right to solicit funds as it saw fit, and 
Mr. Jarrell averring that all funds should come from the board. 

This was not the last of Mr. Jarrell's comments. At a later 
meeting, he again took issue with the Conference Committee over 
solicitation of funds. He stated: "I consider this a breach of 

faith. It was completely out of order." Once again Dr. Eaves 
indicated that he knew of no legal prohibitions against such 
solicitation. 

The incongruousness of this support situation was apparent to 
most observers. As one teacher put it, "to expect the opposition 
to finance our efforts is riduculous. The Conference Committee 
should have its own sources of funds." The River City Teachers 
Association was, of course, the logical choice for such support. 

The school board's actions in providing support for the committee 
were of such nature as to bind the teacher group more closely to 
the board. Such a situation was suspect from the point of view of 
any indistrial relations sophisticate, as it suggested the danger 
that the committee might assume a "company union" role (i.e., one 
in which the board controlled the actions of the committee) . On 
the other hand, the acceptance by the committee of the Teachers 
Association's support would tend to increase the influence of that 
organization over the Conference Committee, so that the risk of 
de facto exclusive organizational representation was present. This 
danger was increased by the fact that all members of the Conference 
Committee were members of the Teachers Association. The Conference 
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Committee's immediate defence against such cooptation was to 
proclaim repeatedly that it represented all teachers, not Just the 
Teachers Association membership* Whether this posture could be 
practically maintained over time was moot at the time of this 
writing. 

The December 8 meeting ended inconclusively. The Conference 
Committee had been unimpressed by an offer of a $1,000.00 "across- 
the-board" raise, as suggested by Mr. Jarrell, claiming that this 
would defeat the purpose of the "index schedule" under which the 
school district operated. Superintendent Wright and his staff 
agreed that such a solution would be undesirable and made this 
position known to the board members. The Conference Committee 
began to discuss the possibility of instituting Impasse proceedings, 
in the event that no agreement could be reached within a reasonable 
period of time. The State Teachers Association's representative 
and Conference Committee discussed the possibility of seeking an 
attorney general's opinion on the necessity for agreement in 
consultation matters, in order to force the board's hand. The 
members of the Conference Committee were increasingly concerned 
about the board's apparent unwillingness to reach any kind of 
agreement and began to prepare for the worst. 

The next significant event took place on December 15, 1966 when 
the Lay Advisory Committee held its second meeting, this one closed t 

to the press. The group was, in general, able to agree that the j 

Conference Committee's proposal was "unrealistically high," but j 

that "an Increase in overall teachers salaries is warranted." 

The reaction of this group was the second negative community 
reaction occurlng during the consultation period. It was of course 
difficult to tell whether the committee members represented them- 
selves only or spoke for various segments of the community. How- 
ever, all Involved parties took note of the general tone of the 
Lay Committee's report. 

On December 19, the Superintendent submitted another alternate 

proposal at the direction of the board, based on $5,500.00, but ^ 

with provisions for twelve-month salaries Included. He included | 

his own plan based on $5,700.00 with twelve-month provisions. i 

(Appendix IV) The twelve-month provisions under this plan were 

to be administered by the Superintendent and were to Involve 

only a portion of the teaching staff. The Conference Committee 

labeled it a "merit pay" plan. As it turned out, neither 

Conference Committee nor school board had seen the proposals prior 

to the meeting, to their evident chagrin. (It had been agreed 

that all materials to be presented would be made available to the 

participants prior to the meetings.) Thus, they were individually 

and collectively unprepared to discuss the new salary plans. The 

new proposals obviously caught the Conference Committee off balance. 

Virginia Green, of the Conference Committee, complained that the 

board was remiss in introducing new materials at that point without 
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consulting the Conference Conunlttee In advance. She further stated 
that she had not seen the agenda until that evening and that It 
should have been In the Conference Committee's hands three days 
prior to the meeting.^ 

The subject was changed by Mr. McDade, who raised some questions 
concerning administrative salaries under the newly proposed schedules 
and concerning the administration of the extended contract provisions . 
Mrs. Green asked how the extended contract provisions under dis- 
cussion could be considered base salary, since not all teachers 
would be offered the full twelve-months contract. A defense based 
on the fact that "not all teachers want to work In the summer," was 
attempted by Mr. Jarrell. Mrs. Green was not satisfied. She 
stated: "The fact remains that the teachers of (River City) would 

be having a base salary of $5,500.00. Is that what the board Is 
offering to us to take back to the teachers?" 

Mr. Ammons was quick to defend the "non-negotlatory" stance of 
the board. The following exchange took place: 

Mr. Ammons: "The board Isn't offering anything. We're discussing 

different proposals." 

Mrs. Green: (In a sarcastic tone of voice.) "How many?" 

Mr. Ammons: "Many. We're going through a process of evaluation 

of thoughts concerning salary and related economic policies." 

Mrs. Green: "Because of this (board's refusal to support a 

proposal) the committee sees no reason not to discuss our proposal. 

We haven't heard any valid reason not to." 

Mrs. Green recommended that the $6,000.00 proposal be adopted by 
the board and referred to a vote of the people. She was speaking 
of the annual budget election at that point. Mr. Jarrell countered 
that there was considerable, community opposition to the proposal. 

He further stated: 

"We are not as a board unanimous In our acceptance of the proposal 
that It Is a wise thing to chance a budget defeat If we are 
convinced In our own mind that It cannot possibly be won." 

He predicted that the next school board meeting, at which It had 
been hoped a salary schedule for 1967-68 could be adopted, would 
"...have the largest public attendance of any meeting In the board's 
history." Mr. Jarrell essayed to speak for the tax-conservative 



9 

Apparently Sam Boone, the Conference Committee member who was 
responsible for submitting agenda Items to the Superintendent, had 
failed to do so within the allotted time. Thus, It was not possible 
for the Superintendent to get the agenda out on time. 
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segment of the community throughout the consultation period. 
Interestingly enough, the large scale antl-ralse demonstrations 
he predicted failed to materialize. The reason for this was not 
clear. 

During the meeting, the Superintendent pressed for adoption of a 
"lump sum figure" to be used by the administration In preparing 
the budget document. He hoped that such a figure could be made 
available at the next regular board meeting. 

Mr. McDade, of the Conference Committee asked whether the board 
had to make a budget decision by that time. Mr. Jarrell replied that 
he felt something had to be done, and that he would raise salary as 
an agenda Item for the meeting. 



The Conference Committee had requested a date for another meeting 
with the board. Mr. Jarrell stated that such a decision would be 
"academic If we arrive at any kind of a conclusion Wednesday night.' 
(date of board meeting) 

Mrs. Green: "Are we to understand that you feel the situation as 

far as discussing with the Conference Committee Is closed?" 

Mr. Jarrell: "No, no. I'm simply recognizing that It Is the 

prerogative of the board to direct some procedure In drafting the 
budget In the meeting Wednesday night. If they (board) don't choose 
to do this, we could perhaps set another meeting If you wish..." 

Mrs. Green was apparently attempting to establish "bad faith" In 
consultations on the part of the board at that point. The members 
of the Conference Committee felt that the board was obligated to 
reach some form of consensus with them before acting. The State 
Teachers Association had requested an attorney general's opinion 
on this point, but It was not made available until January, 1967. 
Thus, the Conference Committee was operating on the assumption that 
"good faith consultation" countenanced agreement, while the board 
held that no agreement was necessary and that all decisions would 
ultimately be made by the board alone. Following the above exchange, 
a tentative meeting date of January 5, 1967 was set. 

The December 21 meeting of the Board of Directors was attended by 
some 300-400 teachers and Interested citizens. An opening state- 
ment by Chairman Jarrell reaffirmed the board's antl-negotlatlon 
stance. He stated. In part: 

"The state law, as presently drawn, requires the board to consult, 
discuss and confer with a committee which Is elected by the teachers; 
and I think It's well to point out that In the drafting of this 
present legislation the word 'negotiation,' which at least In my 
mind, carries the Implication of a binding, single agreement reached 
between the parties was specifically left out. It was considered, 
and by Intention omitted, leaving the boards In their historical 
position of hearing all sides, coming to the best and most wise 
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judgment they are capable of, and then presenting to the community 
the program which they think is necessary to continue the kind of 
school district which is felt to be necessary." 

The President of the local Teachers Association disagreed that 
the law did not call for agreement. He stated that the position 
of the Teachers Association was that "the intent of the legislation 
was quite clear in the first statement, to establish a procedure 
for the orderly, equitable and expeditious resolution of such 
matters. Resolution. . .should mean something." "And again, it 
wasn' t an oversight to leave in the section where procedures for 
persistent disagreement exist. If this isn't a meaningful part of 
the law, we would assume this section would have been removed." 

The President was playing his organizational role. He was well 
aware that the law had been emasculated during prepassage lobbying 
and that the ambiguities to be found were the result of political 
"Jockeying" for position and unwise concessions. However, he 
defended the teachers' position vigorously. 

Next came a round of speeches for and against the proposed $6,000.00 
salary schedule. Only two speakers were against the increase, 
while the teachers secured a number of persons willing to speak for 
the proposal, several of them staff members at the University. As 
it turned out, not all of them had the opportunity to speak because 
of time limitations. 

Probably the most Interesting speech of the evening was made by 
River City's Mayor. The mayor, a wealthy lumberman, complained 
that, through his property taxes, he was "carrying several teachers 
all by myself." He stated, in part: 

"It seems to be a concept that we're working on a bottomless pit, 
as far as money is concerned. . .When it comes to paying them (female 
teachers) $10,000.00 a year — and this is more than double what they 
can get in your business or my business, or anybody else's business, 
then I think it's time to take a look at our "hole" card. I can 
hire an excellent girl for $400.00 a month... and that girl, I 
think, could hold a job with any girl in your system...! think 
perhaps $6,000.00 or $7,000.00 should be a maximum (salary)." 

Mrs. Wrenn: "What preparation does your $400.00 woman have and 

what does she do?" 

Mayor: "Invoicing, bookkeeping, clerical work." 

Mrs. Wrenn: "What formal training does she have?" 

Mayor: "High school education." 

Mrs. Wrenn: "Thank you." 



and later: 
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Mayor; "I agree we have to pay our teachers well... but 10,000 
bucks is overdoing it quite a bit, I believe. I think $5,000.00 
or $5,100.00 is reasonable (starting salary). We don't have to 
pay top salaries, we are quite a way down--we can afford to be 
down and hire top qualified teachers. . .They're running out of the 
colleges so fast we don't know what to do." 

The Mayor's lack of information and his attack on female teachers 
were not well received by the audience, composed primarily of 
local teachers and their families. Some uncomplimentary sounds 
and "heavy breathing" were displayed by the group. The Mayor's 
speech was followed by several pro-raise talks. Then it was the 
board's turn. 

Mr. Jarrell; "Now comes the moment of truth in this matter for 
the board. The chair will entertain a motion from any board member 
as to how to proceed." 

The board members apparently had no plan at that point. The 
members sat silently for a short time and then a desultory dis- 
cussion of twelve-month salary plans began. When it ended, 
Superintendent decided that the time had come for him to step in. 

He made the following comment; 

Dr. Wright; "Knowing that Mr. Ammons had the assignment of trying 
to pull together the thinking of the board... I thought he might 
like to know some of (my thoughts). I wouldn't mind disclosing... 
the general framework of what's laid before the board, but you may 
want to study it more before hand..." 

The Superintendent's statement referred to the fact that he had 
contacted Mr. Ammons and presented a compromise proposal of his 
own for the board's consideration. However, since this proposal 
was only made available on the day of the board meeting, Mr. Ammons 
had not been able to contact all the members of the board. Thus, 
six of the seven board members apparently saw the proposal for the 
first time when they arrived at the meeting. 

Indicating that the group was on "dead center" (l.e., undecided as 
to what do to,) Mr. Jarrell asked the Superintendent to "...ex- 
plain to the audience and to the board what you have proposed. . .as 
your best compromise among all the plans that we've talked about. 

The use of the word "compromise" was considered by some observers 
to be significant, an indication that the board was willing to 
effect a reasonable "settlement." 

Superintendent Wright recommended a $5,800.00 base salary for 
teachers, plus greater provision for twelve— month contracts. 
(Appendix V) It seemed that those in the audience relaxed somewhat 
as this proposal was made. A member of the board. Dr. Lord, quickly 
moved the postponement of a decision until January 9, the next 
regular board meeting. The motion was unanimously adopted. 
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chapter VII. The End Game - 1967 

The Superintendent's proposal was received by the Conference 
Committee as an Indication of the general area for settlement. 

During the Interim period prior to the next Conference Committee- 
Board meeting. Dr. Eaves of the Conference Committee, prepared a 
$5,800.00 counter proposal with "Inflated" Increments at the 
midranges and a BA + 45 column. (Appendix V) This proposal re- 
warded the experienced teachers of the district by compensating 
them at a higher Increment rate. The proposal as presented would 
have cost the district approximately $140,000.00 more than that 
presented by the Superintendent. This proposal was to be an 
Indication of "good-will" and "willingness to compromise" on 
the part of the Conference Committee. Most teachers were not 
Informed of the compromise proposal. The committee stated that 
It felt It best that as little publicity be given the new proposal 
as possible, probably because another tactic, described next, had 
been decided upon. 

The committee planned during the Interim an attempt to force the 
board to commit Itself to the Superintendent's proposal. On 
January 5, 1967, at the Board-Conference Committee meeting. 

Dr. Eaves attempted to accomplish this In the following manner: 

Dr. Eaves: "The thing I would like to ask Is, Is this the proposal 

that the board would like us to take back to the teachers?" 

Dr. Eaves' attempt was frustrated by Mr. Ammons, ever alert In 
his defense of "non-negotlatlons. " 

Mr. Ammons: "As a board member, my answer would be... (no). You've 
attended all the board meetings. You know what actions have been 
taken. You know they (the board) haven't taken any action." 

Dr. Eaves; "I know that. That's why I asked the question. The 
board has to commit Itself sometime on what the salary plan will 
be between now and the next school year..." 

Mr. Ammons: "I think that will probably be done for purposes of 

budget-making next Monday night." 

Thus ended Dr. Eaves' attempt to force the board Into a negotiating 
posture. Had the board com^tted Itself, Eaves Indicated, the 
committee probably would have terminated th3 meeting at that point, 
without mentioning their "new" $5,800.00 proposal, and would have 
called for an acceptance-rejection vote by the teachers. Had the 
teachers chosen to reject the proposal, the committee could then 
have gone back to the board and conducted negotiations In the range 
of $5,800.00-$6,000.00. This, of course, did not materialize. 

Dr. Eaves then Introdu'- i the Conference Committee's new proposal 
with the following comments: "In the proposal of $5,800.00 that 

the Superintendent made, we feel that there Isn't a piece of evidence 
anywhere which Indicates that our $6,000.00 salary Is out of line. 
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The only place where we are a little weak on the $6,000.00 is that 
we can get teachers here at the University .. .at a cheaper rate... 
so we are willing to concede on the point. I don't know who 
we're conceding to. Technically, we're supposed to concede to 
the school board, and they're not willing to make a commitment 
any way at all." 

Mr. Jarrell: "You're conceding to yoursel.f." 

Dr. Eaves: "No, we're conceding to the Superintendent's plan... we 

are making a concession to the Superintendent's plan that $5,800.00 
would be the starting pay." 

1 

The board received this proposal with little comment, and the 
conversation shifted to rates of pay for other occupations, 
comparability of River City salaries to those of other school 
districts, and cost of living figures. There was also a discussion 
of extra pay for extra responsibility. The Conference Committee, 
however, stressed a raise in the base salary as its aim. Dr. Eaves 
made what was deemed by many to be an unfortunate statement during 
that discussion. Speaking of a raise in the basic pay he said: 

"Give the teachers professional pay. We've never been given a 
chance ... It ' s always on the basis of what we can get teachers for 
and not trying to provide them (professional wages.)" 

"Give us a chance... to act as a profession, whereby we can give 
time and effort for it. You'll be surprised how much Improvement 
will take place. The salary has to come first. Then the other 
things (improvements) come after." 

Mr. Jarrell: "That's backwards from all the rest of the world." 

Dr. Eaves: "No, not really." 

Mr. Jarrell: "In the world most of us live in, we perform and 

then we get." 

This statement by Dr. Eaves was later used by Mr. Jarrell as the 
focus for a rather "anti-teacher" statement, as will be noted 
shortly. The meeting ended without any basic agreement having 
been reached. The Conference Committee was displeased at the failure 
of their attempt to gain "real" negotiations, but felt that the 
Superintendent's proposal plus their own compromise proposal had 
suggested to the board the most desirable area for compromise. 

The board's informal noon briefing, held on January 6, 1967, 
provided some indication of the Board of Directors' basic discomfort 
at the situation, including lack of intragroup communication and 
fear of misrepresentation by the press. During the meeting, 

Mr. Jarrell indicated his unhappiness about the "untruths" of the 
local newspaper. Several of the newer members suggested that a 
general discussion of the issues should be undertaken during the 
meeting. This was not put into effect, however. The Superintendent 
Suggested that some counter proposals were in order. This provoked 
a quick reply from Mr. Ammons. 
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Mr. Ammons: "We don't have to counter..." 

Mr. Jarrell; "And we don't have to meet every time they want to 
try to force us into a negotiated settlement." 

Mr. Hartness requested that the Superintendent prepare a salary 
schedule based on a $5,700.00 base for presentation at the 
January 9 board meeting. Since the Superintendent had prepared 
such a schedule and had submitted It to the board on December 19, 
1966 along with a board-requested $5,500.00 proposal, this appeared 
to be an attempt on Mr. Hartness' part to "take advantage" of the 
Conference Committee. The committee. It will be remembered, had ^ 
Itself to a $5,800.00 proposal In response to the Superintendent s 
$5,800.00 proposal. Had the board chosen to offer $5,700.0U 
this would probably have been Interpreted by the teachers In River 
City as being an "unfair" tactic, sl.ice Superintendent and teachers 
had "agreed" on $5,800.00. This was a nebulous situation, one In 
which traditional private-sector bargaining Interpretations had to 
be applied with great caution. 



In anv event, this move by Mr. Hartness was opposed by Mr. Lowe, 
Ho llaed whether It would be harder to "sell" a $5,800.00 plan 
than a $5,700.00 one. This occurrence foreshadowed a liberal- 
conservative" split In the voting at the January 9 meeting. 



rhe January 9 meeting was attended by some 500 teachers and citizens, 
leld In a local high school auditorium. It drew the biggest crowd of 
:he "season." Less than 30 minutes after the meeting bepn, 

Ir. Hartness requested that the Superintendent discuss the $5, 
proposal that had been prepared. This was done. The proposal was 
similar to the originally submitted $5,700.00 proposal, differing 
primarily In the size of administrative ratios, which had been 
reduced somewhat. The discussion following the Superintendent s 
proposal went as follows; 



Mr. Hartness; "Mr. Chairman, I move the adoption of the salary 
plan as presented." 



Ir . Ammons : " Second" 

Ir. Carter; "I'll second the amendment. I'm very happy to see 
that Mr. Carter made this motion, saving me the trouble of having 
to do It. I'm of the opinion that we're not, at least I m not, 
clairvoyant. And I don't believe the rest of. the board is either, 
so they can see what the voters of this district may or may not do 
In May (date of budget election), and I think we d just as well 
think In positive terms as in negative terms. I m just as convinced 
we can pass the budget at $5,800.00 as we can at $5,700.00. 



lOfiecause of the basic similarities of the proposals, a copy of 
the second $5,700.00 proposal was not Included. 
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The amendment was passed with Dr. Lord, Mr. Lowe, and Mr. Carter, 
Joined by Mrs. Wrenn voting In favor, and Mr. Hartness and 
Mr. Ammons voting against. Mr. Jarrell, as Chairman, did not vote. 
His later remarks, however. Indicated that he probably would have 
voted against the amendment. 

Following the vote on the amendment, Mr. Hartness and Mr. Ammons 
withdrew their objections and voted with the majority to adopt 
unanimously a 1967-68 salary base of $5,800.00. 

Not a single citizen had spoken against the schedule during the 
time allotted for remarks from the floor, which fact was viewed by 
Conference Committee members as significant. A number of "pro- 
teacher” statements had been made, which was to be expected. 

The newly adopted schedule called for a $5,800.00 beginning salary 
and a maximum of $8,874.00 for a BA and 13 years' experience. 

The top salary for an MA + 45 quarter hours and 15 years of 
experience was $10,556.00. (Appendix V) The BA + 45 column was 
not adopted by the board. The then current Index schedule, which 
governed Increment size, was maintained. On these two points the 
Conference Committee failed to obtain what they had sought. 

Provision was made to provide 235-day contracts for 150 local staff 
members and 210-day contracts for 200 staff members. The 
Superintendent was to select the recipients of these contracts. 
Administrative ratios were reduced somewhat. 

Following the adoption of the salary schedule, Mr. Jarrell made a 
series of remarks: 

Mr. Jarrell: "...I'm not against teachers getting all the money 

that the tovm can afford to pay. I think there Is a very definite 
danger In jumps as high as the one we're contemplating. I seem 
to have the ear of more of the people who pay the bills than some 
of the other members of the board. I have urged them to be vocal, 
and, unfortunately, they have not done so. ...the only ones that 
are not being vocal In this situation are basically those who do 
pay the bill. We're going to find ji|it a little later In the year 
just how numerous those people are. 

During our discussions with the Certificated Conference Committee, 
on several occasions the position has been taken which says. In 
effect, 'we know we could do better. If you'll just give us 
professional salaries, you will be amazed at what we accomplish.' 
This Is an admission In Itself that there Is much that could be 
done that Is not being done. Now, in no areas of society that I've 
travelled in Is this kind of attitude the basis for Increased com- 
pensation." 



^^Mr. Jarrell was correct. The first budget election, held In 
May, 1967, failed to pass, as did the second, held In June, 1967. 
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Mr. Boone, of 
establish the 
would "approve 



the Conference Committee, replied and attempted to 
appearance that the Conference Committee and teachers 
" the board's salary decision. 



Mr. Boone: "I would like to say that the official position of the 

Conference Committee Is not that If you'll give us the money, we 11 
go to work, because we're working real hard right now. The decision 
on the salary plan Is now before us. We would like to duplicate 
this plan and give It to the teachers for their reaction and con- 
sideration. We would further like to schedule a -meeting with the 
board so that this plan might be discussed and we could talk 
together about this plan. I'm certain you 11 be , 

the teacher reaction— the Ideas they have concerning the plan and 
materials you have, and we'll want to see and hear your Jus c 
tlon of the proposal and the plans you have for presenting it to 

the public." 

No meeting was scheduled, however, and by March, 1967, no 
meetings between the board and Conference Committee had been held. 

Thus, the Conference Committee failed In Its ^®st attempt o 
foster an Impression of negotiations with the school board. 

The vote on the salary proposal had spilt along "liberal-conservative," 
or "new^W" lines. The spilt In philosophy among the board members 
was clear and was a deciding factor In the size of the salary raise. 

Had Mrs. Wrenn voted with Hartness and Ammons, Mr. qq 

certainly would have cast the tie-breaking vote against the $5,800.00 
amendment and the schedule would have been set at $5,700.00. 

By the same token, had the size of the board not chanpd from five 
to seven during the summer of 1966. or If the former board chair- 
man had continued In office, or both, not only the vote 

but the entire course of consultations very likely would have been 
different. As It was, strife and unrest were avoided by the actions 
of the board. The Conference Committee and local Teachers 
Association, »hlch planned to call for militant demonstrations of 
some kind In the event of an unfavorable salary decision, were 
deterred temporarily • 

Apparently the Board of Directors acted wisely Indeed In the 
adaption of the $5,800.00 schedule. By i heir action they delayed 
the^ local Teachers Association's plans fjr organized mill tance by 
at least a year, according to the association s president. 

Interestingly enough, an attorney general's opinion on the necessity 
for agreement and on the declaration of Impasse became available 
In early January. The opinion affirmed the board s complete 
authority, under the law, to make salary decisions. Thus, had the 
board's decision not been satisfactory to the Conference C^lttee, 
no legal remedy would have been available to them. The interpreta- 
tion! referring to impasse. Indicated that either party to a dispute 
could call for consultants, but that the consultants responsl 
bllltles were purly au/lsory In nature, and did not Involve 
traditional private-sector arbitration. 
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This ruling disappointed the Conference Committee and Teachers 
Association, who had considered the possibility of seeking an 
injunction against the budgetary process in the event of an 
unfavorable salary adoption. The ruling reinforced the feeling 
of some teachers that the consultation law was, in fact, a 
"paper tiger," giving false hope to teachers. However, the 
fact remained that a considerable improvement in salary and 
working conditions had been gained through use of this loosely- 
structured process. 
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PART III 



THE ANALYSIS 



Chapter VIII. Consultation and Bargainincj Theoru -Relationships 

The final chapter of this report has been devoted to an attempt to 
relate the process occuring in River City and other towns to 
bargaining theory from the field of industrial relations. As this 
is an "idiographic," or "particularizing" anlaysis, appropriate 
generalizations from industrial relations have been considered 
for purposes of making particular statements about the educational 
environment and activities in question. It will be obvious to 
educator and industrial relations specialist alike, that the 
wholesale transferal of concepts from the latter field to the 
former is not feasible. The achievement of congruence between 
the two areas would necessitate such alterations of data that the 
final product would be unrecognizable as a form of objective 
reality. 

At the same time, many of the procedures and processes to be found 
in educational negotiations have reasonable counterparts in private 
sector bargaining. An attempt will be made to identify salient 
characteristics common to the fields, in the hope that such an 
activity will serve to enlighten, or at least stimulate, questions 
among educational sophisticates. 

Motivations and Actions of Principals 

The relationship between the Board of Directors and Teachers 
Conference Committee in River City was from the beginning fraught 
with ambiguities and structural shortcomings. The school board 
consulted under legal duress rather than from more altruistically 
positive motivations. Consequently, the board was quick to resist 
any teacher actions seen as encroaching upon its traditional legally 
defined decision-making prerogatives. The hoary concept of "illegal 
delegation of authority" in salary determination was presented 
from time to time, much as private employers of the early 20 's 
faced with unionizing attempts justified resistance to such activity 
on the grounds that "fixed natural laws of supply and demand" 
determined proper wages. Another familiar argument employed during 
consultations was the following: "If the teachers don't want to 

work for the salary we offer, they can teach elsewhere." This 
argument, identical in every respect save the employment referent, 
was utilized constantly during the days of early private sector 
bargaining attempts. 

The Board of Directors was handicapped in several respects. First, | 

communication among board members was inadequate, according to 
several members. ("We never had a chance to talk things out.") 







Leon Litwack, The American Labor Movement (Englewood Cliffs: 
Prentice-Hall, 1962), 52. 
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The board felt an unusual responsibility for avoiding the closed 
meetings or executive sessions so common in private sector 
bargaining. This was because of the board’s conviction that, as 
a public body, it was responsible to the tax payers, and must 
therefore, allow public scrutiny of its activities. It appeared 
hat political constraints were important in this instance^(i.e. 

public sanctions or charges cf unethical conduct which 
could result from closed meetings.) 



There were complaints that constant press coverage of meetings 
prevented the candid airing of opinions, and claims that the 
press sometimes misrepresented the board’s position in itf 
coverage. No doubt the presence of reporters inhibited openness in 

fo^^ir members admitted that they had in- 

formal contacts with one another, but that these were inadequate 

or^ev r! ^ unanimity among board members 

cL?rr questions. This lack of group solidarity 

r" the board had it faced a sophisticated 

e^ of teacher negotiators. In private sector bargaining an 
attempt is made to present a united front to the opposition at 
all times. Many companies use a chief negotiator, who makes 
presentations and interacts, while his asLciate^conce^raL on 
observing the expressions, actions and comments of the othe^ 

team. As will be seen, the Conference Committee was more astute 
in this regard than the board. 



A second problem facing the board was lack of time for preparation 
and study of materials related to consultations. As a lay group, 
all board members were exceptionally busy people. They did not 
expend the time necessary to keep well-informed on the issues 
before them, tending rather to rely on the Superintendent to 

information they needed for decision-making purposes. 
Unfortunately, the Superintendent did not, as the board perceived 
them well-informed. He tended to make materials available 

plr^ of <^he press of circumstances or as 

A kn^ledge control tactic. The board, generally speaking, 
had inadequate information from which to consult. ^ ® 



consultation was tha lack of 
J congruency expressed by the board. The group split 
along liberal-conservative or experienced-inexperienced lines, 
and voted accordingly. The new members of the board supported a 

the more experienced members did not. 
During debate there was much disagreement among board members, quite 
an acceptable approach for an elected public body to take. ^ Tal 
not, however, an appropriate approach for a negotiating body to take. 
Had the negotiations been more formalized and had the other^team 

dHrlZr^ such activities would have been most 

® bargaining position. As it was, the 
split among the board members proved to be one of the 
most important factors in determination of the outcomes of 
consultation. 
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From the above description it can readily be seen that the board 
as a body had little or no negotiating experience to draw from for 
the conduct of salary negotiations. As a result, the board appeared 
uncertain, uncommitted and uncomfortable a good deal of the 
time. Certain advantages which the board possessed must be 
recognized, however. The board had a strong legal status and 
traditional prerogative to support its position, while the Conference 
Committee stood on rather shaky precedent. Another board asset 
arose from the consultation law’s ambiguity. It was not immediately 
apparent just what the Conference Committee's true rights and 
status were, a fact which caused the committee to operate cautiously. 

In addition, the board controlled the election of the Conference 
Committee members, certified the winners, and provided a budgetary 
appropriation for the committee's use. This matter became the sub- 
ject of continued maneuvering during the consultation period, as 
was pointed out In the text of the study. Needless to say, the 
consultation team's status as teacher representative was imperiled 
by such an arrangement, since the board's Influence over financial 
matters could have easily inhibited committee actions. In 
private Industry, such an arrangement has typically been termed 
"company union." "Company unions" are controlled by the employer 
and tend to espouse a "soft line" toward the company. While it 
did not appear in 1967 that the Conference Ccjuulttee was employer- 
dominated, the threat to its sovereignty was inherent In the 
election and financial arrangement then in force. The board, if so 
inclined, could have utilized this situation to considerable 
advantage, thereby reducing the threat of the Conference Committee's 
presence. 

Mr. Jarrell, President of the Board, may have recognized the 
advantage of such a situation. His negative reactions to the at- 
tempts by the committee to raise money among its constituents 
and professed willingness to appropriate additional funds as 
necessary for committee support, seemed to indicate a desire on 
Jarrell's part to Institutionalize control of the committee's 
finances. This was seen as being a tactically sound move, from 
the board's viewpoint. On the other hand, the Conference Committee's 
moves toward financial autonomy were, from their point of view, 
tactically sound also. Perceptions of desirable actions fluctuated 
In this Instance with role, as is usually the case. 

The Conference Committee operated under a series of constraints, 
also. These Included the lack of a local tradition of teacher- 
board negotiations, and an inability to control the budget-making 
process to any large extent. 

Because of this, the board was not in a position to guarantee that 
a particular salary would be forthcoming, since the voters had to 
approve the budget requests at a special election in May. In a 
legal sense, then, any agreement between board and teachers could 
not have been termed binding on the board. The board could agree 
only to present the matter to the voters. This represented a 
major difference between public sector and private sector bargaining, 
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of course. In the latter Instance, the company negotiators are In 
a position to make firm financial commitments. The presence of 
constraints of this type prevent public bargaining from attaining 
the desired degree of certainty.^ 

In addition to the above handicaps, the Conference Committee 
suffered from the lack of closed meetings as much as the board. 

The practice of meeting "In a goldfish bowl" made It Impossible 
for either 'team to express Itself openly In some areas of concern, 
and apparently prevented the execution of needed trade-offs designed 
to bring a convergence of bargaining positions. Part of the dif- 
ficulty, of course, stemmed from lack of negotiating experience on 
the part of the Conference Committee. While this group made a 
relatively sound presentation, gave an appearance of solidarity, and 
exercised restraint In comments proffered, the group was not familiar 
with the fine points of the bargaining process. In the private 
sector, experienced negotiators, not personnel elected from the ranks 
of the employees, would have been used. Over time, however. It 
seemed likely that a cadre of experienced personnel would be 
developed and that continuity of committee membership would be 
provided for. 

Another handicap faced by the Conference Committee was the lack 
of organizational ties, which meant there was no group to which 
the committee was accountable, or which was obligated to supply 
consistent support to the committee. It Is true that the local 
Teachers Association was willing to provide counsel and financial 
support In this Instance. However, the possibility of disaffection 
between the two groups constituted a constant threat to the strength 
of the committee. 

It should be pointed out that while the school board attempted to 
observe the "letter" of the consultation law and wished to do no 
more than absolutely required by statute, the Conference Committee 
was attempting to use the law to gain true negotlatory status and 
power vis a vis the board. These attempts were frustrated by the 
board to the extent that the "letter" of bargaining failed to 
materialize. However, the "spirit" of the process was In abundant 
evidence. The board eschewed the concept of bargaining at the 
formal Intellectual level while recognizing the necessity for 
compromise at the operational level. 



^On May 2, 1967 the budget election was defeated 5722 to 4747. 

This necessitated the holding of a second such election on June 8, 
1967. The second levy failed 5507 to 4841. On July 7, 1967, the 
budget election passed by a vote of 7802 to 7271. 
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Deoisional Control 

Assuming the control process in education to be a continuum running 
from total employer control of decision— making to total employee 
control of declslon-maklng, It Is possible to represent the River 
City situation graphically. (Figure 5) 

Figure 5. 

Deoisional-Control 

Employer Model Employee 

z 

A B _JC C D E 



5.1 ^ 4.2 ^ 3.3 ^ 2.4 ^ 1.5 



A - overt, unilateral declslon-maklng by employer. Employees 
non- Involved. (5) maximum employer power; (1) minimum 
employee power. 

B — Involvement of employees In declslon-maklng, with final 
determination reserved to employer. (4) employer power 
dominant; (2) employee power Increasing. 

C - cooperative determination of policy. Declslon-maklng 
shared by employer and employees. (3.3) employer- 
employee power equivalence. 

D - Involvement of employer In declslon-maklng, with final 
determination reserved to employees. (2) employer 
power decreasing; (4) employee power dominant. 

E - overt, unilateral declslon-maklng by employee. Employer | 

non- Involved. (1) employer power minimal; (5) employee 

power maximum. 

It appears that Point Z most accurately represented the state of i 

affairs In River City In early 1967. While the Conference Committee, | 

representing employees, was aiming for Point C, shared decision- | 

making, the board had successfully forestalled this development, at | 
least for the present. Another way of stating this would be to | 

say that a (4- 2+) power-of-declslon situation existed. The board 
had Involved the employees in declslon-maklng, while retaining final | 
authority for determining policy, and the additional strength pro- 1 

vlded by the consultation law had given the Conference Committee | 

the necessary Impetus to move the relationship some distance along 
the path from B to C. Just how far the relationship had moved was 
moot . 

Several Conference Committee members, frustrated because of their 
failure to gain a true bargaining relationship, privately denigrated 
their progress, while members of the Board of Directors, fearing 
circumscription of their authority, manifested considerable public 
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concern over the developing relationships. Privately, several 
board members admitted that the development of true negotiations 
along traditional labor lines was relatively certain. No one 
was willing to predict how soon this would take place. 

From analysis of the data, it seems clear that a modified form of 
bargaining was developing in River City in 1966. This conclusion 
is based upon: (1) the fact that the employees had gained legal 

status for involvement in the setting of certain school policies; 

(2) the fact that the "spirit" of collective negotiations was 
present to some degree during the board-Conference Committee con- 
sultations; (3) the admission by some members of both board and 
Conference Committee that true negotiations were "around the corner." 

Commitment Taotios 

During the course of consultation, the Conference Committee took a 
strong stand in favor of their originally proffered $6,000.00 pro- 
posal. This act of pledging itself to a certain proposal consti- 
tuted what is referred to in industrial relations as a commitment 
tactic. Commitment tactics are used to reduce the range of in- 
determinateness, that is, the difference between the positions of the 
two parties negotiating. Assuming a positive settlement range (i.e., 
the maximum settlement point acceptable to the board is not below 
the minimum acceptable settlement point for the teachers), commit- 
ment tactics involve efforts by each party to narrow the range of 
settlement to a point most favorable to itself. That is, the party 
gaining the greatest portion of the range of indeterminateness is 
most successful at negotiations. 

The Conference Committee's $6,000.00 commitment point was matched 
by the board's tacit $5,500.00 point of commitment.^ Thus, in a 
general way, a range of indeterminateness ranging from $5,500.00 - 
$6,000.00 was delimited. (Figure 1) 



^Richard E. Walton and Robert B. McKersie, A Behavioral Theory ol 
Labor Negotiations . (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1965), 82-83. 

^The board was deliberately vague about its commitment, a fact 
which gave them flexibility and the opportunity to control overt 
conflict with the Conference Committee. 




Figure I 

Range of Indetermimteneee 



I I I I I I I I I I ' 

5000 5100 5200 5300 5400 5500 5600 5700 5800 5900 6000 

A - current rate 

B - board conmiltment point 
c 

C - committee commitment point 
c 

I - range of Indeterminateness 

For some time both board and committee clung to their original 
points of commitment. Finally, after the Inter- team negotiations 
of the Superintendent began to have some effect, the Conference 
Committee reduced Its demand to $5,800.00 from Its original target 
point of $6,000.00 (l.e., the point the committee would have liked 
to reach. In this case synonymous with their commitment point.) In 
private, committee members Indicated that they "could accept" a 
figure as low as $5,700.00 without the necessity for mllltance. 
Thus, $5,700.00 was their resistance point. Some board members, 
on the other hand, communlcat;ed privately the perception that 
$5,800.00 was about all the voters "would stand for." Thus, the 
board's resistance point became $5,800.00. The majority's target 
point was, of course, $5,500.00. The committee's "range of 
aspiration" ran from $5,700.00-$6,000.00, while the board's 
ranged from $5,500.00-$5,800.00. During consultations It became 
apparent that the true range of Indeterminateness was the area 
$5,700.00-$5,800.00. 












Figure 2 

Reduced Range of Indeteminateneae 

I 



. .^C 



I 



5000 5100 5200 5300 5400 5500 5600 5700 5800 5900 6000 

L 



A “ current rate 



- 



- 



target for board 

target for Conference Committee 

committee resistance point (l.e., point below which 
committee would recommend mllltance) 



R_ - board resistance point (point above which board 
would not go) 

I - range of Indeterminateness 

X - board's aspiration range ($300.00) 

Y - Conference Committee's aspiration range ($300.00) 

A settlement anywhere within this range would have been satisfactory. 
As It turned out, the liberal wing of the board, composed of In- 
experienced members, prevailed over the conservative, more ex- 
perienced members, and $5,800.00 was adopted by the board as the 
1967-68 salary base. The Conference Committee quickly acquiesced 
In this matter, since the figure was above their resistance point. 

According to bargaining theory. It appeared that the Conference 
Committee had been more successful at bargaining than the board, 
since: (1) the board had settled on a figure which equalled their 

"top dollar" (resistance point); (2) the Conference Committee 
had gotten a settlement which was $100.00 above their "bottom dollar" 
(resistance point) . 



^The failure of the tax elections on May 2, 1967 and June 8, 1967, 
temporarily laid the question of success open to some doubt, however. 
It began to appear that the teachers had bargained for a point above 
mflv<niiiin marginal utility. The July election laid these doubts to 
rest. 
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Role of the Superintendent 

The Superintendent's role was undefined, since the law omitted him 
from the bargaining unit and assigned him no function In the process. 
This uncertainty allowed the Superintendent considerable flexibility 
of action throughout the consultation process. He was enabled to 
act as a mediator, reconciling the positions of the two groups 
Involved through use of his personal skills. 

It Is felt that the Superintendent was party to the classic role 
conflict situation, defined by Parsons as "...the exposure of the 
actor to conflicting sets of legitimized role expectations such 
that complete fulfillment of both Is realistically Impossible. 

He was expected by the Board of Directors to press for economies, 
while on the other hand being expected by the teachers to Join the 
fight for a large salary Increase. 

The Superintendent was. In a word, confronted with Gross’ classic 
alternatives. He could either: (1) maximize A, (2) maximize B, 

(3) compromise, (4) practice avoidance. That Is, the 
Superintendent could have conformed to the board's expectations 
with regard to salary proposal, conformed to the teachers expecta- 
tions, performed some compromise behavior which satisfied neither 
group completely but which each could live with, or could simply 
have withdrawn from the process completely, avoiding decision. 

After the first meeting between board and Conference Committee, 
the Superintendent eschewed patterns 1, 2, and 4 while attempting 
to Implement pattern 3. He assumed a mediator role, attempting to 
negotiate with both groups, and trying to bring them closer 
together In their deliberations. A listing of salient events 
during consultation can help to classify the Superintendent s role 
In the process. (Figure 3) The chronology was as follows, first 
without the actions of the Superintendent: 

1, The Conference Committee proposed a $6,000.00 -salary 
schedule. 

2 , xhe board, denying vehemently that It was proposing 
anything, "suggested" a $5,500.00 salary schedule. 

3, The Conference Committee made no change In Its 
proposal. 



^Talcott Parsons, The Social System (Glencoe: The Free Press, 

1951) 280. 

%eal Gross, et al. Explorations In Role_ Analysis (New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, 1958), 284. 
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Figure 3 

OFFER COUNTEE-^ OFFER SEQUENCE IN CONSULTATIONS 
Board Superintendent^ Conference Committee 



1. 






Prop. $6000 


2. 


Prop. $5500 






3. 






Stands pat 


4. 




Prop. $5700, $6000 




5. 


Stands pat 




Stands pat 


6. 


$5500 +® 






7. 






Stands pat 


8. 




$5700 + 




9. 


Stands pat 




Stands pat 


10. 




$5800 + 




11. 






$5800 (inflated) 


12. 


$5800 + (adopts) 






13. 




End 


Concurs 



\ 

j 

I 

i 






A - Actual offers by Superintendent were made at same time as those 
of board. They have been represented as coming at different 
times for the sake of clarity. 

B - $5500 + indicates a $5500 base salary plus provisions for 12 
month salaries for some teachers. 

C - $5800 (inflated) indicates that the proposal had increased 
increments at the mid-ranges to provide additional compen- 
sation for experienced teachers. 
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4. The board proposed a $5,500.00 schedule with 
extended contract provisions. 

5. Once again, the Conference Committee made no 
alteration in its proposal. 

Returning to the actions of the Superintendent, one finds that: 

1. The Superintendent proposed salary plans based 
on $5,700.00 and $6,000.00 following the 
Conference Committee's original $6,000.00 offer. 

2. The board and Conference Committee "stood pat" 

(i.e., made no response.) 

3. The Superintendent proposed a $5,700.00 salary 
schedule with extended contract provisions. 

4. Once again, the board and Conference Committee 
failed to respond. 

5. The Superintendent proposed a $5,800.00 salary 
schedule, with provisions for extended contracts. 

6. The Conference Committee, finding the latter offer 
within its aspiration range, countered with a $5,800.00 
plan having inflated Increments at the mid-ranges. 

7. The board, at its next regular meeting, adopted a 
$5,800.00 salary schedule with the original, non- 
inf lated increments, and with provisions for extended 
contract. The Conference Committee concurred with 
this action. 

From this complex series of "non-negotiatory" acts, it becomes 
apparent that there were three, not two, bargaining agents in- 
volved in this process; the school board, the Conference Committee, 
and the Superintendent. Both board and Conference Committee were, 
in essence, dealing with the Superintendent, whose $5,800.00 + 
proposal was adopted by the board and accepted by the Conference 
Committee. He had bargained with both sides. 

The boarf’. and Conference Committee had failed in attempts to 
reduce the area of indeterminateness. The board supported its 
$5,500.00 "suggestion" while the Conference Committee defended 
its original $6,000.00 proposal. The Superintendent's $5,700.00 
and $6,000.00 proposals had each been ignored. His $5,800.00 
proposal, however, was within the Conference Committee's aspiration 
range, and the Committee members signalled their collective willing- 
ness to settle at or around this figure by reducing their demands. 
The school board, no doubt interpreting this signal correctly, 
adopted the Superintendent's $5,800.00 proposal with the concurrence 
of the Conference Committee. 



The board avoided commitment tactics, which gave them the flexi- 
bility needed for dealing with the complex trade offs Involved In 
this relationship. Once the board was certain of the amount the 
Conference Committee would settle for. It moved to fulfill Its 
legal responsibilities by "unilaterally" adopting the $5,800.00 
proposal. This fulfilled the "letter" of the legal precedent 
calling for unllaterallty of control, while winking at the "spirit. 
In this Instance, both groups were reasonably satisfied with the 
outcome . 



chapter IX. Conolueiona 

This analysis has indicated something of the current state of 
in teacher-board-admlnlstratlve relationships. The lavement of 
teachers, as a power bloc, to gain for themselves additional in- 
fluence in the operation and control of public schools is well- 
established as a form of objective truth. The fora which 
movement takes is similar in some respects to ^ 

bargaining, which has been defined by Morse as ...an Int^rgroup 
power relationship that is collective and is bargaining. 
that the process Involves groups exerting political power is anathema 
to many professional persons, conditioned as they are to espousal of 
the tenets of Independent judgment and action. However, as this 
study has demonstrated, teachers as professionals employed in a 
bureaucracy are capable of responding realistically to the nee 
for group activity. Such group activity is rapidly becoming rule 

rather than exception. 

In this section the major findings of the study are logically 

juxtaposed in an attempt to clarify the meaning of the relationship 
under consideration. They are as follows: 

1. A modified fora of collective bargaining was developed and 
practiced during the period of consultations. Substantive 
differences between private and public sector bargaining were 
evident . 

2. The process of economic consultation in River City bore some 
similarity to distributive bargaining as practiced in private 
Industry, since it Involved allocation of scarce resources and 
was conducted by groups having different overt goals. Its tri- 
partite" nature, however, lent a distinctive character to the 
intr’^actlon. 

3. The consultation process Involved a complex aeries of negotlatory 
trade-offs, which resulted in the reduction of the area of 
Indeteralnateness and in eventual agreement upon a mutually 
acceptable salary figure. 

4. The decision-making process in River City appeared to have 
shifted from a condition of unilateral board of education 
action, through a decisional-involvement of employees stage, 
and was progressing toward shared teacher-board policy deter- 
mlnatlon in economic areas. How far the process had progress 
was indeterminate given the information available. 



^Gary Morse, "Management in Negotiations, Te^cher-Adm^nfgtrat ^- 
School Board Relationships (Minneapolis: Educational Research 

and Development Council of the Twin Cities Metropolitan Area, Inc, 

1967), p. 29. 
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5. The Board of Directors, continually guarding its traditional 
decision-making prerogatives, consulted under legal duress, 
seeking to do no more than absolutely required by law. This 
tactic was congruent with that practiced by management groups 
in the private sector during the development of collective 
bargaining. 

6. The Board of Directors eschewed negotiation at the formal 
intellectual level, but recognized the need for compromise at 
the operational level. Ideology was uttered, but political 
pragmatism prevailed in the relationship observed. 

7. The Board of Directors' goals were explicit, while those of the 
Conference Committee were implicit in its actions and rationale 
for consultation. 

8. The Conference Committee, representing the teachers, consulted 
with the intention of establishing true teacher-board collective 
negotiations. Such negotiations embody a concomitant increase 

in teacher influence and authority. Had the Conference Committee 
gained true negotiations, teacher power vis a vis the board 
would have been enhanced. 

9. The use of commitment tactics on the part of the Conference 
Committee resulted in a settlement closer to the Board of 
Directors' resistance point. 

10. The avoidance of commitment tactics by the board promoted 
flexibility on their part and helped to avert damaging and 
overt conflict. The settlement reached was, however, closer 
to the board's resistance point as a result of the utilization 
of this tactic. 

11. The dissension concerning the institution or non-institution 

of true negotiations was relatively predictable. The situation 
approximated that which occurred in private industry during the 
formative stages of collective bargaining. 

12. Predictably, due to unfamiliarity with the consultation process, 
both Board of Directors and Conference Committee tended to be 
inept at their tasks. 

13. The Board of Directors' control of election' and certification of 
Conference Committee members, and of the Conference Committee's 
budget, was a potential advantage for the board, and a cor- 
respondingly potential disadvantage for the Conference Committee, 
the reason being that "company union" status could arise from 
such a relationship. 

14. Lack of provision for "closed" meetings between the Board of 
Directors and teachers was a source of considerable concern to 
board. Conference Committee and Superintendent, all of whom 
felt that meaningful intercommunication was thereby inhibited. 
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^^L^sliuSo^prlvented the manifestation of group solidarity 
so desirable in collective negotiations. 
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n . inu lovel of informational background displayed 
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Board of Directors and Conference Committee. 

°hfr Se 5 w noriose influence in this relationship, but 

MS P»er as a result of the uncertainties present 

in the consultative process. 

promoted eventual agreement between the two groups. 
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overt conflict failed tc arise in this particular case provides 
the basis for the optimistic prediction that negotiations can be 
a positive force in education rather than e negative onej although 
the conflictual potential in this process, as in most organizational 
relationships involving human beings, is considerable. 
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APPENDIX I 

CONFERENCE COMMITTEE PROPOSAL 
1967 - 1968 

PvofeBsiondl Salary Proposal 





Bachelor 


Bachelor + 45 


Master 


Master 


• + 45 


Level 


Index 


Salary 


Index 


Salary 


Index 


Salary 


Index 


Salary 


1. 


1.000 


$6,000 


1.045 


$6,270 


1.09 


$6,540 


1.135 


$6,810 


2. 


1.045 


6,270 


1.094 


6.564 


1.14 


6,840 


1.188 


7,128 


3. 


1.090 


6,540 


1.143 


6,858 


1.19 


7,140 


1.241 


7,446 


4. 


1.135 


6,810 


1.192 


7,152 


1.24 


7,440 


1.294 


7,764 


5. 


1.180 


7,080 


1.241 


7,446 


1.29 


7,740 


1.347 


8,082 


6. 


1.225 


7,350 


1.290 


7,740 


1.34 


8,040 


1.400 


8,400 


7. 


1.270 


7,620 


1.339 


8,034 


1.39 


8,340 


1.453 


8,718 


8. 


1.315 


7,890 


1.368 


8,328 


1.44 


8,640 


1.506 


9,036 


9. 


1.360 


8,160 


1.437 


8,622 


1.49 


8,940 


1.559 


9,354 


10. 


1.405 


8,430 


1.486 


•8,916 


1.54 


9,240 


1.612 


9,672 


11. 


1.450 


8,700 


1.535 


9,210 


1.59 


9,540 


1.665 


9,990 


12. 


1.495 


8,970 


1.584 


9,504 


1.64 


9,840 


1.718 


10,308 


13. 


1.540 


9,240 


1.633 


9,798 


1.69 


10,140 


1.771 


10,626 


14. 










1.74 


10,440 


1.824 


10,944 


15. 


1 








1.79 


10,740 


1.877 


11,262 
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Office of the Superintendent 
River City Schools 
River City, N. C. 

November 28 , 1966 



Re: 



A Salary Plan Proposal Prepared for the Purpose of 
further Discussion of Salaries and Related Economic 
Matters with the C‘;tclfled Committee Representing all 
Certificated Personnel Below the Rank of Superintendent 



This proposal was prepared by the Superintendent— Clerk and staff at 
the direction of the Board of Directors. It Is based on the fol- 
lowing basic agreements as determined by the Board of Directors; 



1 . 



Use $5,500.00 as the beginning salary for a 
beginning teacher with a baccalaureate degree. 



2 . 



Use lower Increment ratios during the pro- 
bationary period with the higher Increment 
ratios beginning with the tenure period. 



3. Pay an "approved" bachelor's + 45 program 
on the same basis as a master's degree. 



4. Re-examine the ratios paid for principals. 
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APPENDIX II (continued) 

PRESENT PROFESSIONAL SALARY PLAN 
(Adopted by Board of Direotore, December 27, 1965) 





I 


II 




III 




IV 
















Master's 




Level 


3-Years 


Bachelor's 


Master's 


+ 45 


Level 


1 


$4,100 


1.000 


$5,000 


1.08 


$5,400 


$ 


1 


2 


4,300 


1.040 


5,200 


1.125 


5,625 




2 


3 


4,500 


1.080 


5,400 


1.17 


5,850 


6,175 


3 


4 


4,700 


1.125 


5,625 


1.22 


6,100 


4 


5 


4,900 


1.170 


5,850 


1.27 


6,350 


6,425 


5 


6 


5,100 


1.215 


6,075 


1.32 


6,600 


6,675 


6 


7 


5,300 


1.260 


6,300 


1.37 


6,850 


6,925 


7 


8 


5,500 


1.3C3 


6,525 


1.42 


7,100 


7,175 


8 


9 


5,700 


1.350 


6,750 


1.47 


7,350 


7,425 


9 


10 




1.395 


6,975* 


1.52 


7,600* 


7,675 


10 


11 




1.440 


7,200 


1.57 


7,850 


7,925 


11 


12 




1.485 


7,425 


1.62 


8,100 


8,175 


12 


13 




1.530 


7,650 


1.67 


8,350 


8,425 


13 


14 








1.72 


8,600 


8,675 


lA 


15 








1.77 


8,850 


8,925 


15 



*H< p; hPBt Entering Salary 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE SCHEDULE 

1. This Salary Plan recognizes additional pay for summer profes- 
sional services. The additional salary shall be based on 6% 
ot the above amounts for 15 days additional service, up to a 
maximum 18% for 45 days additional services. The amounts 
listed in the above Plan cover the regular school year of 
190 days. 

2. This schedule does not constitute a contract with any employee, 
nor with any group of employees, but it is only a guide for 
the Board of Directors in fixing salaries. 

3. Additional Increments for special service or responsibility 
will be fixed by the Board at its discretion, such payments 
to be in addition to base salaries* 

4. A teacher in the employ of the district who completes ad- 
dltlonal training entitling him to change Into a higher 
training bracket on this schedule shall be placed in the new 
training bracket at the salary step next higher than the one 
held during the school year in which the additional training 

is completed. 
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APPENDIX II (continued) 

5. Advancement on this Salary Plan shall be based on evidence of 
successful teaching which shall Include loyalty to the River 
City Schools, cooperation with fellow-workers, professional 
growth, participation In curriculum Improvements, and concern 
for the welfare of pupils. 

6. Attainment of Schedule IV status, available only to outstanding 
tenure teachers, requires that a teacher meet the educational 
and professional standards established by the Board of Directors 
for the selection of teachers for this training category. 
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APPENDIX II (continued) 
PRESENT PROFESSIONAL SALARY PLAN 



Extended Contract 



(Adopted by Board of Directors, December 27, 1965) 



BACHELOR'S 



Level 


190-day 

Salary 


Career Salary 






Ratio 


Salary 


+.06 
205 days 


+.12 
220 days 


+.18 
235 days 


1 


1.000 


$5,000 


$5,300 


$5,600 


$5,900 


2 


l.OAO 


5,200 


5,512 


5,82A 


6,136 


3 


1.080 


5,A00 


5,72A 


6,0A8 


6,372 


A 


1.125 


5,625 


5,963 


6,300 


6,638 


5 


1.170 


5,850 


6,201 


6,552 


6,903 


6 


1.215 


6,075 


6,AA0 


6,80A 


7,169 


7 


1.260 


6,300 


6,678 


7,056 


7,A3A 


8 


1.305 


6,525 


6,917 


7,308 


7,700 


9 


1.350 


6,750 


7,155 


7,560 


7,965 


10 


1.395 


6,975 


7,39A 


7,812 


8,231 


11 


l.AAO 


7,200 


7,632 


8,06A 


8,A96 


12 


1.A85 


7,A25 


7,871 


8,316 


8,762 


13 


1.530 


7,650 


8,109 


8,568 


9,027 






MASTER'S 






Level 


190-day 


Career Salary 






Salary 














+.06 


+.12 


+.18 "" 




Ratio 


Salary 


205 days 


220 days 


235 days 


1 


1.08 


$5,A00 


$5,72A 


$6,0A8 


$6,372 


2 


1.125 


'5,625 


5,963 


6,300 


6,638 


3 


1.17 


5,850 


6,201 


6,552 


6,903 


A 


1.22 


6,100 


6,A66 


6,832 


7,198 


5 


1.27 


6,350 


6,731 


7,112 


7,A93 


6 


1.32 


6,600 


6,996 


7,392 


7,788 


7 


1.37 


6,850 


7,261 


7,672 


8,083 


8 


1.A2 


7,100 


7,526 


7,952 


8,378 


9 


1.A7 


7,350 


7,791 


8,232 


8,673 


10 


1.52 


7,600 


8,056 


8,512 


8,968 


11 


1.57 


7,850 


8,321 


8,792 


9,263 


12 


1.62 


8,100 


8,5Se 


9,072 


9,558 


13 


1.67 


8,350 


8,851 


9,352 


9,853 


lA 


1.72 


8,600 


9,116 


9,632 


10,1A8 


15 


1.77 


8,850 


9,381 


9,912 


10,AA3 
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APPENDIX II (continued) 

PRESENT SALARY PLAN FOR ADMINISTRATORS 

(Adopted by Board of Directors, December 14, 1964) 

ELEMENTARY JUNIOR HIGH HIGH SCHOOL 

PRINCIPALS PRINCIPALS PRINCIPALS 

205 Duty Days 220 Duty Days 235 Duty Days 



1st year 1.15 
2nd year 1.22 
3rd year 1 . 26 
Tenure 1 . 30 



HIGH SCHOOL DEANS 
JUNIOR HIGH 
VICE PRINCIPALS 
205 Duty Days 



1st year 


1.14 


2nd year 


1.17 


3rd year 


1.20 


Tenure 


1.23 


OTHERS 





Is t year 1 . 30 
2nd year 1 . 34 
3rd year 1 . 38 
Tenure 1.42 



220 Duty Days 

(No position at present) 



Isb year 


1.22 


2nd year 


1.25 


3rd year 


1.28 


Tenure 


1.31 



1st year 1.50 
2nd year 1 . 54 
3rd year 1.58 
Tenure 1 . 62 



HIGH SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATIVE 
VICE PRINCIPALS 
235 Duty Days 



1st year 1.30 
2nd year 1 . 33 
3rd year 1 . 36 
Tenure 1.39 



Duty Days Ratio 



Directors, staff duties mainly 
Directors, Elementary and Secondary 
Consultants, Coordinators, Department Heads 
Assistant Consultants, Head Nurse 
Department Chairman 



235 

235 

205 

205 

205 



1.50 

1.60 

1.20 

1.12 

1.12 



ADMINISTRATION OF THE SCHEDULE 

1. The ratios shown aboye apply to the Indlyldual employee's 
position on the Basic Salary Plan for School District No. 4 

as established by the Board of Directors. This Plan and these 
ratios do not constitute a contract with any group of employees, 
but are only a guide for the Board of Directors In fixing 
salaries . 

2, The salaries of Admlnlstratiye and other special personnel 
shall be determined by multiplying his base salary, as determined 
from the Basic Salary Plan for one of his training and experience, 
by the Index figure for the position to which he Is assigned, 
proylded that adoption of this Plan shall not serve to reduce 

the salary of any employee whose assignment Is covered by It 
unless such a reduction results from a general change In the 
Basic Salary Plan. 
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APPENDIX II (continued) 



Previous administrative experience within the past five years 
In a school district other than River City will be given con- 
sideration In placement on this Plan but the maximum ratio will 
be awarded only after a successful three-year probationary 
period has been completed. Administrative experience as a 
vice principal will not shorten the probationary period or 
hasten advancement on the principals' salary plan. 



Elementary principals are on duty 205 days; junior high school 
principals, 220 days; and high school principals, 235 days. 
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APPENDIX II (oontinued) 
PROPOSAL A 

PROFESSIONAL SALARY PLAN 



Level 


Bachelor ' s 
Ratio Salary 


Master's/B + 45* 
Ratio Salary 


Master' 

Ratio 


s + 45 
Salary 


Level 


1 


1.000 


$5,500 


1.08 


$5,940 




$ 


1 


2 


1.040 


5,720 


1.125 


6,188 






2 


3 


1.080 


5,940 


1.17 


6,435 






3 


A 


1.125 


6,188 


1.22 


6,710 


1.27 


6,985 


4 


5 


1.170 


6,435 


1.27 


6,985 


1.35 


7,260 


5 


6 


1.215 


6,683 


1.32 


7,260 


1.37 


7,535 


6 


7 


1.260 


6,930 


1.37 


7,535 


1.42 


7,810 


7 


8 


1.305 


7,7J8 


1.42 


7,810 


1.47 


8,085 


8 


9 


1.350 


7,425 


1.47 


8,085 


1.52 


8,360 


9 


10 


1.395 


7,673 


1.52 


8,360 


1.57 


8,635 


10 


11 


1.440 


7,920 


1.57 


8,635 


1.62 


8,910 


11 


12 


1.485 


8,168 


1.62 


8,910 


1.67 


9,185 


12 


13 


1.530 


8,415 


1.67 


9,185 


1.72 


9,460 


13 


14 






1.72 


9,460 


1.77 


9,735 


14 


15 






1.77 


9,735 


1.82 


10,010 


15 



^Planned 5th year program approved by administration 
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APPENDIX II (continued 

COMPAEATIVE DATA FOR STUDYING PROFESSIONAL SALARY PLANS 



Present Ratios as Used In Proposal A 


Conference Proposal 


Level 


Ratio 


$5,000 

Base 


$5,500 

Base 


$5,700 

Base 


$6,000 

Base 


Ratio 


$6,000 

Base 


Level 








BACHELOR'S 








1 


1.000 


5,000 


5,500 


5,700 


6,000 


1.000 


6,000 


1 


3 


1.080 


5,400 


5,940 


6,156 


6,480 


1.090 


6,540 


3 


5 


1.170 


5,850 


6,435 


6,669 


7,020 


1.180 


7,080 


5 


7 


1.260 


6,300 


6,930 


7,182 


7,560 


1.270 


7,620 


7 


9 


1.350 


6,750 


7,425 


7,695 


8,100 


1.360 


8,160 


9 


11 


l.AAO 


7,200 


7,920 


8,208 


8,640 


1.450 


8,700 


11 


13 


1.530 


7,650 


8,415 


8,721 


9,180 


1.540 


9,240 


13 


15 
















15 








MASTER' S/B + 46 








1 


1.08 


5,400 


5,940 


6,156 


6,480 


1.09 


6,540 


1 


3 


1.17 


5,850 


6,435 


6,669 


7,020 


1.19 


7,140 


3 


5 


1.27 


6,350 


6,985 


7,239 


7,620 


1.29 


7,740 


5 


7 


1.37 


6,850 


7,535 


7,809 


8,220 


1.39 


8,340 


7 


9 


1.47 


7,350 


8,085 


8,379 


8,820 


1.49 


8,940 


9 


11 


1.57 


7,850 


8,635 


8,949 


9,420 


1.59 


9,540 


11 


13 


1.67 


8,350 


9,185 


9,519 


10,020 


1.69 


10,140 


13 


15 


1.77 


8,850 


9,735 


10,089 


10,620 


1.79 


10,740 


15 








MASTER'S ■ 


f 45 








1 












1.135 


6,810 


1 


3 












1.241 


7,446 


3 


5 


1.32 


6,600 


7,260 


7,524 


7,920 


1.347 


8,082 


5 


7 


1.42 


7,100 


7,810 


8,094 


8,520 


1.453 


8,718 


7 


9 


1.52 


7,600 


8,360 


8,664 


9,120 


1.559 


9,354 


9 


11 


1.62 


8,100 


8,910 


9,234 


9,720 


1.665 


9,990 


11 


13 


1.72 


8,600 


9,460 


9,804 


10,320 


1.771 


10,626 


13 


15 


1.82 


9,100 


10,010 


10,374 


10,920 


1.877 


11,262 


15 
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APPENDIX II (continued) 

PROPOSAL A AS IT WOULD APPLY TO A PRINCIPAL 
WITH A MASTER 'S DEGREE 

(Using 1966-67 Ratios) 



205 Days 220 Days 235 Days 

Ratio Salary Ratio Salary Ratio Salary 



$5.500.00 

First year principal 
7th level - $7,535.00 

Tenure principal 
15th level - $9,735.00 

$5.700.00 

First year principal 
7th level - $7,809.00 



1.18 $8,891 


1.30 


1.30 12,656 


1.42 



1.18 9,215 1.30 

13,116 1.42 

RATIOS USED ABOVE 



$9,796 


1.50 


$11,303 


13,823 


1.62 


15,771 


10,152 


1.50 


11,714 


14,326 


1.62 


16,344 



Tenure principal 

15th level - $10,089.00 1.30 



The justification for the size of the ratios used is based on two 
factors: 

1. Additional days of duty (three weeks equal 8%) 

2. Additional responsibility 






Taking the high school principal as an example, he has a beginning 
ratio of 1.50 or a salary of 50% above his position on the teachers 
salary plan. He has 235 days on duty or 45 days beyond that required 
of teachers. Forty-five days is equal to 24% above the salary for 
a teacher who is on duty 190 days. 

This leaves 26% that is allowed for added responsibility. While 
the 26% is applied to the base teaching salary for 190 dAys, the 
principal is actually working 235 days. The dollar amount for the 
26% responsibility factor in reality represents only an increase of 
20% beyond the amount the principal would have received for full- 
time duty on a teacher's rate of pay. 

The salary that principals receive for added responsibility above 
that paid teachers varies from 9% for a first year elementary prin- 
cipal to 30% for a tenure high school principal. The additional pay 
for vice principals is correspondingly less because of the lower 
ratios used. 
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APPENDIX III 



To the Taxpayers of River City 
River City, North Columbia 
December 5 , 1966 

The River City Education Association has requested that 1967-1968 
teacher's salaries be Increased by the River City School District. 
The request calls for an Increase of $2,052,584.00 over present 
teacher salaries, and there would also be an additional $280,000.00 
of salary cost for 40 new staff people next year. This request 
would start a beginning teacher at $6,000.00 per year and would go 
to a maximum base pay of $11,262.00 for the school year of 190 days. 
This compares with $5,000.00 to $8,925.00 on the present pay rates. 
Similar requests will surely be made to School Districts 78 and 105 

also. 



Faced with a slowed down local economy, I think this request is 
ill-advised. Consider the facts on salaries that are shown by 
the financial statements and budgets of the (River City) School 
, These are summarized in the schedule attached. The 

highlights are: 



Total pupils 
Number of teachers 
Number of principals 
Total school employees 
Teachers ' salar les 
Principals' salaries 
Payroll taxes etc. 
Total payroll costs 



4-Year 



1966-67 


1962-63 


Increase 


21,176 


16,636 


27.29% 


1,038.2 


749.0 


38.61 


61.5 


45.5 


35.16 


1,800.35 


1,299.5 


38.54 


7,564,204.00 


4,814,331.00 


57.12 


686,195.00 


457,424.00 


50.01 


790,150.00 


429,588.00 


83.93 


11,606,468.00 


7,266,175.00 


59.73 



Enrollment has increased 27.3%, number of teachers Increased 38.6%, 
total employees Increased 38.5%. Salaries of teachers Increased 
57.1% — but we have no data to show how much of the Increase was in 
annual Increments and how much was for additional teachers. 



To date, there has been no published listing of the number of 
persons in each bracket of the proposed pay scale compared with the 
number of persons on the current, 1966-67, pay scale. Such 
comparison is essential for an intelligent appraisal of the proposal 
and of its Impact on the taxpayers. 



Should the requested salary Increase be approved, we are told that 
'certificated' staff salaries would cost $2,332,584.00 ($2,052,584.00 
+ $280,000.00) more in the next school year. Aside from any other 
cost factors, such an Increase (added to the 1966-67 sum of 
$10,076,067.00 costs in excess of revenues) could produce a tax 
levy of $13,787,972.00. This would further Increase the annual tax 
rate for River City — already at a record high for 1966-67. Can 
River City afford another, greater tax next year? 
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APPENDIX III (oontinued) 

Any noticeable tax Increase could further retard property develop- 
ment and home buying In the River City area. I urge you to consider 
this, and also these unknovms. 

1. Proponents may succeed In referring a 1-1/2% property 
tax limitation to the voters. A further hike In school 
mlllage would persuade some taxpayers to favor that 
measure. Such limitation could be disastrous for 

schools and local governments. j 

2. The amount of state property tax offset for 1967-68 Is 
uncertain. It could be Increased either by revised 
Income tax rates or by a sales tax, but Increased state 

help on property taxes Is not yet assured In the 1967 j 

Legislature. | 

3. Our present constricted local economy could diminish the 
District's property valuations and tax base If we do not 
enjoy an economic upswing soon. 

Because of the reported amount of Impact of the proposed pay raise, 

and because of the uncertainties of the state tax structure In the ^ 

upcoming 1967 Legislature, I urge that action be deferred on this 
teachers' salary question until March 31, 1967. 

Please take a minute, call or write the listed School Board members 
who are scheduled to consider this matter on December 21. Encourage 
them to defer action on this pay raise — DO IT NOWj 

i 

sincerely yours, t 



/s/ JAMES B. CONNELL 
James B. Connell 

JBC/kk 



Norfleet Jarrell, Chairman 


645-8729 


644-9899 


Arthur Lord 


643-4058 


644-5408 ; 


Floyd Ammons 


642-5217 


644-5909 ! 


Felix Lowe 


642-2616 


645-9796 [ 

sr 


Mrs. Jane Wrenn 


645-8555 


645-6373 


Alvin Hartness 


645-2616 


645-2255 


Richard Carter 


642-1724 


645-9973 


Dr. Paul Wright, School 


642-5613 


1 



Supt. and Clerk 



P.S. The School Board will face this salary problem at Its 
December 21 meeting. Please do your part as a taxpayer-citizen: 
be there and support your viewpoint on this Important matter. 
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APPENDIX IV (continued) 

Suggested guidelines for administering a Twelve Month Salary Plan 
for Teachers 

1. The Superintendent shall annually recommend to the Board of 
Directors as part of the educational plan the maximum number of 
twelve month positions for the following year. 

2. The Superintendent shall also advise the Board regarding the 
approximate ne<?ds for the succeeding year for shorter periods 
of extended duty by teachers beyond the 190 duty days. 

3. The Board of Directors, upon recommendation of the administration, 
shall determine the persons to be placed on twelve month 
employment. 

4. Priorities shall be given for duties performed beyond the 
190-day duty year In the following order: 

Summer school teaching In District Summer School Program. 

Assessment and evaluation of the Instructional program. 

District curriculum development. 

Home visitation by counselors as approved by the district. 

Summer school attendance to take course work recommended 

by the school district staff. 

Summer school attendance at an approved teacher education 

Institution to meet certification requirements. 

(This Is suggested to be at a reduced rate of 
pay and should be given further study by a 
representative committee before It Is 
definitely Included as paid contract duty.) 

A rotation of duty plan will be developed to assure that all 
teachers on twelve month duty take their turn with summer school 
teaching. 
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APPENDIX IV (continued) 

Fiver City Publio Sohoola 

PROPOSAL FOR 12-MONTH CONTRACT AS IT COULD APPLY TO PRINCIPALS 
WITH MASTER 'S DEGREES AT THE BEGINNING AND TENURE LEVEL 

December 19, 1966 



Elementary 

(a) 

Index Salarv 


Junior High 
Index Salarv 


Senior High 
Index Salarv f 


$5,500.00 














First year principal 
7th level $8,891.00 


1.10 


$9,780 


1.14 


$10,136 


1.22 


$10,847 j 


Tenure Principal 
15th level. . .$11,487.00 


1.22 


14,014 


1.26 


14,474 


1.34 


El 

15,393 


$5,700.00 












\ 

1 


First year principal 
7th level $9,215.00 


1.10 


10,137 


1.14 


10,505 


1.22 


11.242 


Tenure principal 
15th level. .$11,905.00 


1.22 


14,524 


1.26 


15,000 


1.34 


15,953 



(a) The Indices have been reduced .08, .12, and .24 respectively 
as they represent the 15, 30, and 45 days extended above the 
base salary of the former salary plan. 







APPENDIX V 



River City School District 
Office of the Superintendent 
River City, North Columbia 
December 21, 1966 

I 

li 

I Subject: Proposal for a 1967-68 Salary Plan to be used In the 

I preparation of a Budget Estimate. 

I. The Professional Salary Plan, providing for Basic (academic 

I year) and Career Salaries (Extended Contract) to be continued 

In principle as adopted December 4, 1964, to become effective 
as of July 1, 1965. 

II. The 1967-68 salary plan retains the salary Indexes used In 
the 1966-67 salary computations and provides an Index range 
of 1.27 through 1.82 for an MA + 45 Classification, levels 
4 through 15. 

III. The 1967-68 plan Indexes for administrators be as follows: 

ELEMENTARY JUNIOR HIGH HIGH SCHOOL 

PRINCIPALS PRINCIPALS PRINCIPALS 



205 Duty Days 220 Duty Days 235 Duty Days 



1st year 


1.09* 


1st year 1.12 


1st year 


1.18 


2nd year 


1.13 


2nd year 1.16 


2nd year 


1.21 


3rd year 


1.17 


3rd year 1.19 


3rd year 


1.25 


Tenure 


1.21 


Tenure 1.23 


Tenure 


1.28 


HIGH SCHOOL DEANS 


(No position at present) 


HIGH SCHOOL 


JUNIOR 


HIGH 




ADMINISTRATIVE 


VICE PRINCIPALS 




VICE PRINCIPALS 


205 Duty Days 


220 Duty Days 


235 Duty Days 


1st year 


1.06 


1st year 1.05 


1st year 


1.05 


2nd year 


1.08 


2nd year 1.08 


2nd year 


1.08 


3rd year 


1.11 


3rd year 1.11 


3rd year 


1.10 


Tenure 


1.14 


Tenure 1.13 


Tenure 


1.12 


OTHERS 






Duty Days 


Index 


Directors 


, Elementary and Secondary 


235 


1.29 


Directors 


, staff duties mainly 


235 


1.21 


Consultants, Coordinators, Department Heads 


205 


1.11 


Department Chairmen, 


Assistant Consultants, 






Head 


Nurse 




205 


1.04 



* Indexes shown for administrators are applied to the 190-day salary 
I In order to obtain the academic year salary. Each 15 days of duty 
! during the summer equals 8% of the 190-day salary. In the case of 

^ a first year elementary principal, the salary would be determined 
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APPENDIX V (oontinued) 



by multiplying 1.09 times his 190-day salary plus. .08 times the 
190-day salary. Administrators on duty 220 days would have a 
summer Increment of 16% while those on 235 days would have an 
Increment of 24% of the 190-day salary. 

IV. The salaries of the members of the superintendent-clerk's 
cabinet be set by Indexes currently used- for directors and 
coordinators In River City, the salary of the deputy 
superintendent alone being exempted from this method of 
computation. 

V. The basic or academic year (190 days) salary be set at 
$5,800.00 for the first level. 

VI; Application of the Extended Contract Provision of the 
salary plan provide for selection of approximately 150 
staff members for 235-day contracts and 200 staff members 
for 210-day contracts. 

VII. Further application of the Extended Contract Provisions 
provide for all Identifiable professional duties In the 
following areas beyond that which Is normally required of 
all teachers. 

—Coaching 
— Intramurals 
— Music 
— Speech 
— Drama 

— Supervision of Extended Use of Libraries and Laboratories 
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APPENDIX V (continued) 



PROFESSIONAL SALARY PLAN 

To Be Used in The Preparation of The 1967-68 Budget Estimate 
Adopted by the Board of Directors, January 9, 1967 

(This salary plan is to be submitted to the Budget Committee, Monday, 
February 6, 1967, 8:00 p.m. , In the School Administration Building.) 

I. The Professional Salary Plan, providing for Basic (academic 
year) and Career Salaries (Extended Contract) be continued in 
principle as adopted December 4, 1964, to become effective as 
of July 1, 1965. 

II. The 1967-68 salary plan provide for a basic salary of 

$5,800.00, retain the salary Indexes used in the 1966-67 
salary computations, and provide an Index range of 1.27 
through 1.82 for an MA + 45 Classification, levels 4 through 
15. 

III. The 1967-68 plan Indexes for administrators be as follows: 

ELEMENTARY JUNIOR HIGH HIGH SCHOOL 

PRINCIPALS PRINCIPALS PRINCIPALS 

205 Duty Days 220 Duty Days 235 Duty Days 



1st year 


1.08* 


1st year 


2nd year 


1.12 


2nd year 


3rd year 


1.16 


3rd year 


Tenure 


1.20 


Tenure 



1.10 


1st year 


1.18 


1.14 


2nd year 


1.22 


1.18 


3rd year 


1.26 


1.22 


Tenure 


1.30 



VICE PRINCIPALS 
205 Duty Days 
except for one 
Vice Principal 
In each high 
school having 

235 days OTHERS DUTY DAYS INDEX 



1st year 


1.05 


Directors, Elementary 


235 


1.31 




and Secondary 


2nd year 


1.08 


Directors, staff duties. 




1.20 




mainly 


235 


3rd year 


1.10 


Consultants, Coordinators, 




1.10 




Department Heads 


205 


Tenure 


1.12 


Department Chairmen, Head 




1.03 






Nurse 


205 



*Indexes shown for administrators are applied to the 190-day salary 
In order to obtain the academic salary. Each 15 days of duty during 
one summer equals .08 of the 190— day salary. In the case of a first 
year elementary principal, the salary would be determined as follows: 
1.08 + .08 X 190-day salary = Total contract salary. Any admlnistra- 
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APPENDIX V (continued) 

tlve or supervisory salary can be determined by combining the duty 
day Index with the appropriate summer duty Index and multiplying 
! this by the 190-day contract salary. 

J; 

i IV. Application of the Extended Contract Provision of the salary 
i plan provide for selection of approximately 150 staff members 

i for 235-day contracts and 200 staff members for 210-day 

) contracts. 
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